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OUR CHURCH SERVICES. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


How may our public religious services be made most prof- 
itable to us? We write this article in the country where there 
is greater freedom, and where the social element has fuller 
play on Sunday than is usual in our city parishes. The 
earnest conversation in the approaches to the church and in 
the entry, before and after the public services, sometimes dis- 
turbs our friends who are accustomed to a more quiet and 
apparently more reverent deportment connected with the 
sanctuary. Most of us seldom meet anywhere else except in 
the church. Friendly greetings and inquiries even at the 
door of the sanctuary are not, I think, inconsistent with the 
exercises of that religion which regards “good will among 
men” as second only to the love and the worship of God. A 
word of kindly recognition or inquiry, to a neighbor —a few 
moments of friendly conversation to renew and keep up the 
otherwise intermitted relationships of life, and to make those 
who meet here feel that they all belong to the same commu- 
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nity, and are united, at least to some extent, in one sympa- 
thetic body, are not, I think, out of place here, or inconsis- 
tent with the humane and beneficent purposes for which the 
Sabbath and its services were instituted. I would not bar 
the approach to the church by any severe rules or restraints 
on social intercourse. We read of those who took sweet 
counsel together as they walked to the house of God in 
company. And so, all kinds of neighborly feelings should be 
cherished here. I would have the day and the place so full of 
benignant, social influences for the young, that when they 
grow old they may call them to mind among the happiest as 
well as the holiest memories of their youth. 

But then something is due to the proprieties, shall I say ? 
or use a stronger word, and say that something is due to the 
solemnities of the time and place. Everything is beautiful in 
its season. The gay, joyous outbursts of merriment at a fes- 
tal entertainment, so beautiful and attractive there, would be 
out of place in a lecture room and still more out of place at 
the doors of achurch. The Sabbath morning opens upon us 
with its peaceful benediction. It welcomes us to a day, not 
of boisterous merriment, but of calm religious enjoyment. 
It invites us to the cultivation of kind affections and chari- 
table feelings towards one another as well as of devotion and 
gratitude and fidelity to God. As we rise in the morning, 
and freed from our usual burden of care and labor, let the 
genius of the day enter our souls and throw its inspiration 
around us. Before we leave our homes for the church let 
our hearts be touched by the cheerful glow of emotion which 
religious thought and studies ought to awaken. Leta review 
of all God’s mercies during the past week quicken within us 
the spirit of love and gratitude and prayer. As we approach 
the church, let the trees which lift up their arms as if in grati- 
tude to God, and which throw their grateful shadows around 
them, stand as God’s sentinels and guard the place from the 
intrusion of unworthy acts and words. Or if we worship in 
the city, apart from the influences of nature, still let our 
preparation for the church awaken in us the same reverent 
thoughts and affections. We shall then not fail to observe 
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the stillness and the order which become the house and the 
hour of worship. 

As we enter the church, let it be with a silent wish for its 
well-being. “Pray for the peace of Jerusalem; they shall 
prosper that love thee ; Peace be within thy walls!” And as 
we take our seat, let it be with a silent prayer that the ser- 
vices of the hour may be blessed to us and to those around us, 
that he who ministers may have the grace so to speak and we 
so to hear that heaven itself may seem nearer to us, and that it 
may be good for us all that we have come together. If every 
one of us on entering the church would thus pray, we should 
all feel the quickening of a divine life within us, we should 
feel ourselves encompassed by a holier atmosphere, and, what- 
ever the sermon might be, we should go away with a sense of 
God’s nearness and of his love in our hearts. 

After this preparation, and a few moments of silent medi- 
tation, when the opening anthem or hymn is sung, let the 
whole congregation rise and each one engage in it with mind 
and heart as if it were his own individual act of confession, 
supplication, or thanksgiving. We look on this as one of the 
most important parts of the service, especially in its influence 
on the young. The hymns which are learned by them in 
childhood, as they are heard with mingled sentiments of love 
and reverence in the church, become associated with their 
dearest feelings. They go with them through life. They 
call up precious and hallowed memories. They bind them 
by sweet and sacred emotions to what is holy and lovely in 
God and man. It would be well if this divine gift of sacred 
music were cultivated universally, so that on Sunday evening 
every home might be vocal with the hymns which had given 
their tone and feeling to our public devotions. It is a great 
thing to have these pure and holy melodies, united with the 
loftiest and tenderest words, fill the atmosphere of the church 
and the soul of its worshipers. But in order to enjoy and profit 
by it, we must give ourselves up to it and seek to enter fully 
into its spirit. 

Of the other exercises of the day, it can hardly be neces- 
sary to speak in detail. Prayer is the most solemn act in 
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which man can engage. It bows him down with the most 
profound humility, it lifts him up into the loftiest heights of 
communion with the infinite and eternal mind. It is a wail 
of penitence, it is a song of deliverance. It is the cry of a 
frail and erring child for help; it is the uplifting of the soul 
in gratitude and love. It is the yearning of the heart towards 
God and the flowing into it of a deeper and diviner life. If 
we only could realize what it is, we should instinctively place 
ourselves in a reverent attitude, with bowed head and eyes 
, closed or covered, so that nothing around us should call our 
thoughts away from Him to whom our petitions are offered. 

In regard to the sermons which are to be profitable to a 
congregation through the year, it will depend very much on 
their religious habits and studies. If they are in earnest to 
live a religious life, if they are interested in religious subjects 
of thought and inquiry, and go to church really desiring to 
learn something that will enlarge and confirm their religious 
ideas, or strengthen their Christian purposes and desires, 
then it will be comparatively an easy thing to interest and in- 
struct them. It is not those who know and care the most 
about religious matters, but those who know and care the 
least, that it is most difficult to interest and instruct. With 
those who come in the right spirit, the very subject is an ob- 
ject of interest. The preacher has in them willing co-work- 
ers and assistants. He is encouraged and stimulated to new 
exertions. He is warmed by their sympathy. His mind acts 
with new freshness and vigor. His books and studies glow 
with a new enthusiasm. There are congregations which are 
dull and cold enough to kill any minister who is obliged to 
preach to them every Sunday. The words fall upon them 
like earth upon a coffin, There is no answering sympathy 
or hope. The whole service becomes ghostly and corpselike — 
a living man preaching to the dead, till he also yields to the 
fatal atmosphere and becomes as it were a dead man, uttering 
no longer living but dead words, though they are the words 
of eternal life. Have you not sometimes been present where 
this unreal ghastly service of the dead to the dead has been 
going on? 
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On the other hand there are churches which we cannot 
enter without feeling the inspiration of a new life. The con- 
gregation have evidently brought their souls with them. 
They are alive, not with a vain curiosity, but as if expecting 
a message which it deeply concerns them to hear. It is a 
great benefaction to a preacher to have one earnest, sympa- 
thetic hearer before him. It may bring tears into his eyes. 
It may give a tremulous pathos to his voice or a kindly glow 
to his whole nature. The thought of that one hearer goes 
with him into his study to encourage and strengthen him 
there, enriching him with the gift of a better utterance. And 
where not one, but many such hearers are found, it is com- 
paratively an easy thing to preach well, if the preacher only is 
alive and in earnest. As common words united to some inspir- 
ing strain of music thrill through us and bear us up into higher 
realms, so common words of Christian truth and hope, taken 
up into the living sympathies of a Christian congregation, 
glow with new life and love, and become what they never 
were before to him who speaks and them that hear. It is 
strange how commonplace as we read them in a book are 
some of the expressions which have produced the most elec- 
tric effects in the utterance. It is a great thing to preach. 
It requires much and careful preparation. The preacher 
must keep up with the advanced intelligence of the age, or 
he will cease to have much influence with intelligent men. 
Above all, his whole soul must be alive to religious influences 
and thoughts. It is a great thing to preach. But it is aisoa 
great thing to hear. That also requires much and careful 
preparation. Whether the services of the sanctuary shall 
produce all their best fruits will depend almost as much on 
the congregation as on the preacher. 

We come’ together as members of a Christian organization, 
where every part should be in harmony with every other part, 
and all help forward the same great work. We welcome chil- 
dren into our Christian fellowship by the waters of baptism, 
and thus pledge ourselves to bring them up as followers of 
Christ and children of God. We receive them into our Sun- 
day school, and endeavor there to furnish them with instruc- 
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tions and exercises adapted to their wants. We recognize 
them as members of the congregation and would have our 
services cherish in them the sentiment of reverence for every- 
thing that is holy and life-giving. 

There is another service appointed by our Saviour which 
we also regard as a means of Christian culture—a token of 
affectionate reverence for him, and thus a bond of union be- 
tween us and him. Now why should not every child, trained 
in our Sunday schools, instructed and worshiping with us in 
our usual Sabbath services, grow up so as to become also a 
member of the church of Christ, and do this in remembrance 
of him? Is it not a part, and may it not be a very important 
part, of that vital organization by which the religion of Jesus 
is to be kept alive in the hearts and souls of men, and so 
transmitted from those who are passing away to the new 
generations that are coming on? Do we not need all the 
helps that we can have? And these often recurring acts of 
commemoration, do they not furnish a convenient occasion for 
self-inspection — for considering whether we are making any 
nearer approach to him whom we would honor and obey and 
love? Do we not need these stated invitations and moni- 
tions, reminding us of our Saviour’s love to us and of our 
obligations to him? And may not this act of communion 
with him open to us a vital connection between our souls and 
him, and thus be to us the inflowing of a new and better life ? 

We have spoken of the services of the Sanctuary. They 
would lead us on by insensible degrees, line upon line and 
precept on precept, rather than by any great and violent 
movement. They would inaugurate the kingdom of God in 
the souls of men, usually by gentle approaches, silently and 
without observation. We would raise no cry of Lo, here, or 
Lo, there. The kingdom of God is within us, if it is here at 
all. Wewould unfold and increase its power over us. We 
would attain to a more vital knowledge of the truth and bring 
ourselves into more perfect conformity with it. We would 
make our religion more beautiful and attractive to the young. 
We would have it associated with all that is most lovely and 
endearing in their life’s experience. We would have the ser- 
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vices of the church like a mother’s love and sympathy to 
them in all their vicissitudes, enjoyments and trials. We 
would have its monitions fall kindly upon them when they 
wander away, and its consolations and hopes gently visit 
them in their sorrows and unfold to them the light of fairer 
worlds and a love dearer than the love of man or woman, to 
give its sacredness to all their other affections. We would 
teach them how to live that they may also know how to die. 
It is what we desire to have accomplished by our churches. 
Will not our people, one and all, who have these interests at 
heart, help their ministers? By their prompt and constant 
presence — by their interest and their counsels — by their 
sympathy and their prayers — by their example and their lives 
— in everything that belongs to a true and living society will 
they not lend their help? Then indeed will the blessing of 
God be with them and theirs. 


THE DENOMINATIONAL “WANT.” 


BY REV. C. W. BUCK. 


It is said, and commonly believed, that Unitarians have 
no Shibboleth ; but it is beginning to appear that we have — 
in the phrase, “ What we want.” It is perhaps not too early 
to say that this little phrase has become the symbol of the 
Unitarian section. Under the heading, “What We Want,” 
or “ What We Need,” are placed a considerable proportion of 
the articles in our weekly organs, and the aspiration towards 
a better state which these words imply provides the thread of 
coherency for almost everything written on our denomina- 
tional affairs. To write upon Unitarianism is to deal with 
Unitarian concerns, and to unfold one or more phases of the 
manifold Unitarian “ Want.” 
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There is probably no other sect in Christendom which so 
freely confesses itself weighed in the balance and found 
always wanting. But it is a peculiarity that is full of good 
promise. An essential need rises to the supply only through 
conscious want. To be wholly satisfied with truths already 
formulated and fixed is possible only to sects which have no 
future ; but to want earnestly is to press forward to great 
prizes. 

The presence of want among us is most obviously indi- 
cated by the condition of our treasury. That most obtrusive 
phase of our want is forcibly — perhaps too forcibly — de- 
scribed by a writer in the September number of this maga- 
zine. He says:— 


“While the members of other denominations have been giving 
for some years past as never before, . . . while the Orthodox Con- 
gregationalists are raising three million dollars, and the Presby- 
terians five millions for special work this year, and the Methodists 
are dedicating three churches per day, and the New-England Bap- 
tists [have added] two hundred thousand dollars to the endow- 
ment of the Newton Theological School, we are gasping for breath ; 
our denominational enterprises are languishing, our schools are 
ineffectually begging for money, our home-missionary labors are 
nearly suspended, our hands are tied, and all because the affairs of 
the denomination have beeen so badly managed that the confi- 
dence of the men who alone have much money has been forfeited.” 


Our nearest want, then, is money; and money fails because 
we want the confidence of our men of wealth; and that 
confidence is withheld because we want—what? That is 
the question to be answered before we can take possession 
of the promised land and become “the Church of America.” 
It is the object of this paper to offer an answer to the ques- 
tion, which shall be — not wholly satisfactory ; that were too 
much to expect at this date; but at least a contribution 
towards its satisfactory solution at some future time. 

It has been intimated from time to time, as in the passage 
cited above, that our want is, — better management at head- 
quarters ; that we have forfeited the confidence of our mon- 
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ied men by a lax administration of our affairs. This is a 
natural and easy way of seeming to account for perplexing 
conditions. If there is something rotten in Denmark it is 
easy to presume that there is corruption in the royal house. 
But those who offer this explanation really throw no light 
upon the matter until they proceed to indicate in what direc- 
tion our affairs might be better managed; and then they 
throw confusing cross-lights. Let us suppose that the exec- 
utive officers of the American Unitarian Association, giving 
willing attention to the charge that puts upon them the sole 
responsibility for all the denominational short-comings, should 
invite their critics to proceed to particulars, to specify the 
new methods which they would see adopted. It would be an 
invitation not easily responded to; it is one thing to assure a 
person that he is wrong somewhere, and quite another thing 
to tell him where he is wrong. But some replies would un- 
doubtedly come in; and they would be strikingly inharmo- 
nious. 

Among the proposed methods of amendment which are 
afloat in our denominational publications there are four which 
represent the four leading views as to the proper denomina- 
tional aim. They constitute two pairs of mutual contradic- 
tions. 

I. It is maintained that the Unitarianism administered by 
the Association should be “the very life and marrow of an 
authoritative gospel;”* that it should “stand fairly and 
squarely on the letter of the New Testament ;” that it 
should be based on the personality of the historic Christ, as 
providing a specially supernatural and authoritative revela- 
tion of truth and duty; that the Association should render 
aid to no societies upholding other views than these, and 
should employ no ministers who cannot subscribe to this 
construction of Christianity. 

II. It is urged on the other hand that the Association 
should take a wider departure than ever yet from the doc- 
trines and methods of Orthodoxy; that it should not seek 





* See Sept. No., p. 246. 
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to establish Unitarianism upon any historic or dogmatic 
foundation ; that it should more emphatically disavow creeds 
and creedlets ; that it should lift Unitarianism up to that high 
position, as yet vacant in this country and in the world, 
towards which many anxious eyes are now directed with 
eager longing,—to that vacant place which shall yet be 
filled by the Church of Immanuel, the Church of God with 
us, receiving inspiration from the one only Source of Life 
and Love, and manifesting its inspirations in deeds of purity, 
helpfulness and charity, of love to God and love to man. 

This is one pair of contrary affirmations concerning our 
chief want. And the advocates of either side of this double 
affirmation are very much in earnest; how, then, is it possi- 
ble to satisfy them all? If the whole weight of the Execu- 
tive Board is thrown in to give predominance to either party, 
then the other party, outweighed, will have high vantage for 
throwing grenades at the Board, and, turning necessity to 
account, may “kick the beam” with damaging effect. If the 
Board were to split on the point raised, it would be a useless 
Board. If it were to ignore both parties to the issue, and try 
to save the integrity of the denomination by committing it 
bodily to practical philanthropies, it would only repeat an 
experiment that has already failed. 

III. The other pair of contradictory affirmations relates to 
missionary work. The question here is, Shall we go forth to 
conquest, or shall we lie still and accept such victory as may 
come? There is, on the one hand, a widespread aversion to 
denominational activity. There are many who shrink with 
fine poetic sensitiveness from all proposed attempts to mod- 
ify, however indirectly, the religious views and practical con- 
duct of other persons; they would not be guilty of such 
intrusion upon the personal affairs of strangers. There are 
many also who are able to contemplate denominationalism or 
sectarianism only in its traditional aspect of bigotry, and 
regard proselytism as a devil going about the earth seeking 
whom he may devour. As Liberal Christians their gospel is 
primarily the gospel of toleration, and their motto, “ Hands 
off.” There are other reasons for this complacent, quiescent 
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attitude of Unitarianism, which it would be an ‘unpleasant 
task to unfold, and which, happily, it is needless to enter 
upon. Suffice it that the “leavening” policy is that which 
has very many advocates among us. It is seriously consid- 
ered that our duty is, passively to permit Providence to 
leaven by us the whole lump of the Christian church. 

IV. On the other hand, it is urged by many that our chief 
want points to a more aggressive denominational activity. 
There are not a few who feel that it is of the very nature of 
a deep conviction that it must be intolerant of the antagonistic 
error; ‘hat it must utter itself with whatever trumpet tongue 
is given it to use. It is affirmed that if Unitarianism is true 
it should be published far and wide, in tones of authority, 
with that power and confidence which truth bestows; that 
to shrink from action is to invite disintegration ; that ot to 
go forth aggressively is to betray lack of conviction, lack of 
faith, — the falsity, therefore, of the professed truth, since it 
does not inspire a conquering might. 

The confusion of ideas on this subject which prevails 
among us is capable of exact illustration. Upon the edi- 
torial page of “The Liberal Christian,” of Nov. 27, 1869, 
appeared two very significant articles, one advocating, the 
the other deprecating, denominationalism, and both editorial! 
One of the articles is entitled, “What We Want;” and the 
writer says, — 


“The one want of Liberal Christians, for the fresh speeding of 
their cause, is courageous consistency in advocating and spreading 
it. Indifference, cowardice, incompleteness, and a vacillating pol- 
icy are the worst enemies of our cause and the greatest hindrances 
to its progress. Not enough have we dared; not enough have we 
done. Aristocratic fastidiousness, a squeamish taste, a tamed wis- 
dom, a shrinking from a position which would excite antagonism 
and awaken prejudice, have always been our bane and impediment. 
Not enough have we spoken in the burning vernacular of the peo- 
ple, and addressed our words to their ear, experience, and wants ; 
too much have we tried to appear respectable in the eyes of other 
sects and have their half-patronizing recognition. Consequently 
we have used the current phrases of religious speech to cover essen- 
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tially different meanings ; have toned down our peculiar and most 
striking ideas until ordinary minds could scarcely discover the dif- 
ference between them and the current doctrines of modified ortho- 
doxy ; and have adopted so much of Evangelical usage that most 
people imagine that we have only a milder type of the old religion, 
and have it a little less severely. The idea that Liberal Christian- 
ity is something essentially different from any and all forms of the 
popular ecclesiastical religion, . . . the idea that Liberal Christi- 
anity is essentially a new religion, because it is the old and ever- 
lasting religion which Christ so divinely enunciated to the world, 
has yet to be brought home to the minds and souls of the people, 
until they open their eyes and begin to inquire what this New- 
ness is. 

“So the thing we most want now is courageous consistency in 
setting forth the essential principles of the religion we hold to. . . . 
We must put our cardinal principles before the people in such bold- 
ness of phrase and vividness of illustration that they cannot help 
seeing what they are, and wherein they differ from other beliefs.” 


These are strong words; and the whole article is of this 
bold, brave spirit. It strenuously urges the necessity of 
courageous aggression in behalf of the truth. And to this, 
so long as the heroic mood is on, multitudes will say, Amen. 
But the article immediately following this is in another vein ; 
its subject is, “Denominational Work,” and its author dis- 
courses as follows : — 


“We do not wonder that the phrase ‘ denominational work’ is so 
odious to the minds of our people. . . . If there is anything that 
Liberal Christians thoroughly disbelieve in and despise it is sec- 
tarianism. . . . We look upon sectarianism as the Antichrist of 
Christendom. . . . The people at large love what is tolerant, gen- 
erous, democratic, catholic, universal, in spirit and aim. .. . The 
people have caught a glimpse of something nobler and better than 
sectarian schemes, and reluct to give to mere denominational ob- 
jects what belongs to greater and more beneficent ends. . . . It is 
safe to say that whosoever should propose a purely sectarian end to 
Liberal Christians would hardly get a hearing, much less either per- 
sonal or pecuniary aid. For the work that interests us is essen- 
tially unsectarian, and if we are interested in denominational organ- 
izations it is because these are fittest instruments for accomplishing 
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public and universal ends. . . . We need to see and feel more than 
most of us do that our work is not sectarian, but humanitarian, in 
scope and character ; that the ends we have in view are not the 
mere extension of sectarian lines, or the strengthening of a secta- 
rian organization, but the extension of an unsectarian Christianity, 
and the building up of God’s kingdom on the earth. . . . It is the 
fact that we are working, not for the Unitarian Church merely, but 
for mankind and the Church Universal, that gives significance to 
our endeavor, and interests the noblest minds everywhere in our 
movement and affairs. And these universal aims left us, as a body, 
entirely out of the category of the sects, and identify our move- 
ments with the great Providential currents which sweep down 
across the ages and bear the interests and hopes of mankind 
and all the precious and blessed freightage of history on their 
destined way.” 


Thus the two columns fall against and crush one another. 
And so hapless is the confusion of thought among us’ that 
the same people who cry amen to the one utterance will 


assent with equal energy to the other. People will readily 
applaud these vague, imposing precepts of liberalism as con- 
taining somehow hints of fine sentiment. But how long can 
the denomination withstand the demoralizing influence of 
these weak generalities? If we are always to be exhorted, 
as we always have been, not to engage in denominational 
enterprises, because denominationalism is sectarianism, and 
our place is upon the broad current of the Providential move- 
ment through the ages, ef cetera, if that is to be the prevail- 
ing tone of our thought we must at no distant day stop going 
through the motions of denominational activity. 

A few of the more prominent among our alleged wants 
have now been named. It appears that in this instance, as 
in some others, doctors disagree diametrically. And instantly 
it further appears what our chief want really is: viz., agree- 
ment, unity; or, stated with more precision, the discovery of 
that fundamental harmony which lies beneath these surface 
discords. At present that harmony is not apparent. Our 
opponents have long said to us, ‘“‘ We do not know what you 
are or what you believe. You believe so many things and so 
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various that we don’t know what to make of you.” We 
must at last admit the justice of that criticism. Not only 
has the free inquiry encouraged among us led us into diver- 
gent paths, but, unhappily, the spirit of denominationalism, 
which, duly fostered, might have led in time to agreement in 
“cardinal principles,” has been diligently exhorted out of us. 
We are, therefore, to all appearance at least, “a house di- 
vided against itself.” It will seem to many a disheartening 
fact which ought to be suppressed ; but to behold and admit 
a discouraging fact is the essential first step towards provid- 
ing the remedy. 

Within a*comparatively recent period to be a Unitarian 
was to be brother or sister to every Unitarian the world over. 
Some of the readers of this paper will remember a descrip- 
tion, given in a public assembly, of a meeting between two 
Unitarians in a Kentucky hospital during the war. One was 
from the West, the other from the East, and till the moment 
of meeting they were strangers to each other ; but, on learn- 
ing that they were of the same household of faith, they 
greeted one another with Apostolic fervor of affection. They 
were of one family, they laughed and cried together as they 
clasped hands. And the narrator laughed through tears in 
‘the remembrance of that glad meeting. But how quickly 
times do change, and.we mortals change with them! Let 
two Unitarians now meet by chance in the wilderness, and 
they would probably postpone the fervent greeting till each 
had learned from the other whether he was a naturalist, or a 
supernaturalist, or a natural-supernaturalist ; a conservative, 
or a radical, or a radical conservative, and other matters 
touching sound doctrine. 

A few years since an association of Unitarian ministers 
was formed in Boston for ministerial fellowship and help. 
Its design was good: it was to draw to closer union the min- 
isters of the denomination, and to establish a fund for aged 
and indigent members. It started well, but it failed to con- 
tinue. The ministers of our body had but to come together 
to find that their bond of union was a rope of sand. In a 
guild like that members can be united only by a sentiment 
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of comradeship ; but here that sentiment was wanting. One 
did not know whether his fellow-member was his comrade or 
not; or, if he did know, was likely to see in him, not a com- 
rade, but an opponent ; if on the same battle-field they quite 
probably were following opposing standards. So that, how- 
ever much courtesy and kindliness and good will might exist 
between them, the thing essential to the life of the associa- 
tion — the spirit of comradeship — was conspicuously absent. 

While Unitarianism was in its militant stage, assailed by 
surrounding sects, and itself not infrequently the assailant, 
it inspired closest union among those who placed themselves 
under its banner of negations. But when, after a successful 
campaign of fifty years, the old banner of negations was 
found to have become antiquated through its own triumphs, 
and it was necessary to supply its place with a standard of 
affirmations, discord and disunion came in. For, lo! in such 
canvass of opinion as could be had in a moving army, it was 
found that very diverse and incongruous affirmations were 
declared for. 

It will, perhaps, be inferred that organized Unitarianism 
can thrive only as organized denial; that the denomination 
is essentially “compact of jars,” and, the instant it tries to 
“grow musical,’ must imitate the example of the dying 
swan ; that, as with the burning of Althzea’s brand, the life 
of Althzea’s son wasted away, so the life of organized Unita- 
rianism, dependent hitherto on the preservation of the brand 
of contention, must cease as that brand is consumed. This 
is a fair inference from the facts in the case, and is possibly 
a correct inference which time will justify. It is, however, 
too early as yet to settle down on that conclusion into noth- 
ingness. Two tentative experiments towards unity have been 
tried and failed ; it will be soon enough — and even then too 
soon — to succumb to a priori impossibilities when the third 
experiment has failed. We have tried the promising plan of 
ignoring all differences of opinion in union for practical 
Christian work. All parties have concealed the “front of 
their offending” under ambush of philanthropies ; have hidden 
their heads and innocently pretended they were not there! 
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But lying deep in the Unitarian heart is the conviction that 
the greatest Christian work which man can do is,— “to bear 
witness to the truth.” That promising plan, therefore, mis- 
carried. We have tried also the very unpromising, because 
patchwork, plan of “agreeing to differ.” But it was an essen- 
tial condition of success in this enterprise that the denomi- 
nation should be in a state of stagnant indifference as to all 
religious truth; and it is an auspicious fact that there has 
been as yet too much vitality among us to permit the en- 
croachment of that paralysis. There were some indications 
at the last National Conference that a third method of unity 
would be sooner or later attempted: the most obvious and 
legitimate method of seeking to unfold and duly emphasize 
those principles wherein we do sincerely and heartily agree. 
An attempt will doubtless be made to unite the denomina- 
tion in a declaration of the essential vitalizing principles of 
the Christian religion, in regard to which, even while unde- 
fined, all are in full accord, and in behalf of which, when 
defined, all will enthusiastically labor. When that method 
has failed it will, perhaps, be time to admit that organized 
Unitarianism is a failure. 

As a preliminary to unity, Unitarianism must acquire 
savor: that is, a definite force and pungency, so that those 
who may venture to taste Unitarianism may thenceforth 
know just what it is. There is a tradition at Meadville 
to the effect that one of the citizens of that place, unini- 
tiated into the mysteries taught in the theological school 
upon the hill, asked another citizen, “What zs this Unitari- 
anism? what do they believe?” And the reply was, “No 
one knows but Prof. H , and he wont tell.” So great is 
our need of savor. How shall it be acquired ? 

Is not that something like asking, If the salt have lost its 
savor wherewith shall it be salted? And how, indeed, shall 
tasteless salt acquire savor? If it has lost its strength by 
dilution it may recover it by evaporation. And how is it that 
Unitarianism has lost its savor? Is it not by dilution? by 
being flooded with the notions, usages, and dogmas which 
have descended upon it from past religions, and have spread 
over it by inundation from the religions of the present ? 
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The remedy to be applied is, — Evaporation. These dog- 
matic speculations concerning the nature, offices, and dig- 
nities of Jesus, — speculations which he himself would repu- 
diate as corruptions of his gospel, — let them float again into 
the thin air from which they came. And the flow of pagan 
superstitions also which has mingled with the stream of 
Christianity, and has helped to overwhelm our pure gospel, 
can well be spared from this too copious dilution. The savor 
of Unitarianism is not lost: it is obscured. Let evaporation 
take place, let the semi-dogmatism, factitious sentimentalism, 
and timid conventionalism by which it is now obscured be 
eliminated, and the pure salt of the gospel, full of savor, will 
be found remaining. Is such evaporation impossible? At 
this moment it is going on. The slow fire of our mutual 
jealousy and mistrust supplies the needed warmth, and the 
process of purification is already well commenced. 

The present want of harmony and coherence in the denom- 
ination is incident to the process of adaptation by which Uni- 


tarianism is making its adjustment to new conditions. Men 
sometimes build more wisely than they know, and that neces- 
sitates that they should accomplish results other than they 
have aimed at. Not improbably these unexpected results 
will be, in their earliest apparent phases, disappointing. The 
builders may stand aghast and say, “This is not according 
to our plan. What zs this amazing structure?” Let them 


then learn to “labor and to wait;” and presently perchance 
a temple of God shall arise under their hands fairer far than 
that of their designing. It is certain at any rate that the 
church of the future is not yet in existence,—in the form 
which it is to have: these indications of change are, there- 
fore, hopeful signs ; for, in the process of change from what 
we had desired to what God intends, it may be that our 
church will become that of which the hungering of the world 
is prophetic. The negative stage of Unitarianism is past; 
the positive stage is yet to come ; the present is the period 
of transition: that is, of chaos; that is, of promise of a new 
creation. 


3 
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MANIFESTATION. 


BY W. M. BICKNELL. 


Tue vehicle of language was no doubt early formed. When 
human beings were at first created on the earth — multiplied 
and spread in this direction and that —they did not, we may 
well know, long stay hedged up in speechless silence. They 
did something more than stand face to face like forest trees 
which only nod to each other when swayed by the wind. 
What was in man must come out. Utterance would assert 
itself. The thoughts were not such lame prisoners as to re- 
main locked up in the breast. Ideas burned through their 
wrappings and came out to the light of day. The feelings 
made their sign with the lips — pining and dying, unspoken, 
being not a part of their nature. It was not good for man to 
be mute. There was Manifestation. From primeval silence 
came the uttered word, setting out to view,;the wonders of 
the human soul. The centres of creation and of power are 
greatly expansive, and they seek an ever-enlarging circumfer- 
ence. Wisdom and force, truth and love, would boldly plant 
themselves in unoccupied parts and farther along in the line 
of possibilities. 

An eternal impulse resides in a mother’s love. It lingers 
not in its secret chambers. It stays not on the road, but 
springs forward to her infant boy —clasps him — embraces 
and kisses him over and over. She makes for him the soft 
bed, and fashions beautiful little garments while he sleeps. 
With watchful eyes and tender heart she follows his first 
steps in nursery and yard. She does the same when he is 
older, be his path coincident with the right or painfully diver- 
gent from it. The parental and divine quality must needs be 
about its mission and respond to the promptings of its high- 
born being. The way of its calling leads out into open man- 
ifestation. It must come to its own. 

When the forces of nature lie secret and unused, then 
painfully move the wheels of men’s imperfect and initial con- 
trivances. Such was the slow and lumbering coach at which 
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with combined strength tugged the relays of sweating steeds. 
The crowded passengers were wearied with the weariment of 
a many hour’s ride; yet making, from the sun’s rising to his 
evening decline, but comparatively few miles across the coun- 
try. Locomotion did but poorly with its one talent till the fire 
and genius of power showed itself, lifting heavy pistons as a 
very little thing, pushing ships and cars, men and merchandise, 
to their distant destination with easy and most wonderful dis- 
patch. The same magic agent, having sprung from lethargy 
to life, reconstructs distaff and loom, and gives expression to 
itself in numerous busy, buzzing towns. 

We now look back upon the early modes of daily and 
necessary operation as the first thought that presented itself 
to men’s minds. Business took for its servant what first 
came to hand, and that was muscle. Muscle bore the burden 
and heat of the day till hardship and urgent need and sharp- 
ened intellect made diligent search and found other powers, 
mechanic and elemental, waiting to appear and to give full 
proof of their inexhaustible efficacy. As God’s helpers, they 
stood ready and willing to take the side of human and ani- 
mal comfort, and to lead on the mind to higher stages of 
civilization. Out of the pent-up energies of nature and the 
fruitful region of possibilities there has been revealed to the 
thinking and tentative mind many a device for the saving of 
labor and for setting free the soul. Look at the whole circle 
of force—the manifold forms it has made display of —and 
there will be no halting of the judgment ; that friendship and 
affairs, religion and learning, are most happily served and as 
never before. The secret counsels of supreme Wisdom and 
Skill have taken form, and they dwell among men. It is the 
breaking out, from behind the veil, of the era of discovery 
and cunning appliances. Glory has shone upon the world 
from above. Mechanism out of extreme helplessness and pov- 
erty has come up to high honor. The Eternal Lamp is not 
hidden, and from it there shines upon us the beautiful and 
precious light of science. Hence how large has manifesta- 
tion grown, to be setting forth the powers and potencies that 
centre in the All-wise. And we wonder at and admire this 
immense manifestation of civilized and glorified vigor, whereby 
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riches and the things of personal enlargement and national 
greatness have flowered out with tropical luxuriance. The 
realities of God and of truth make a grand procession, 
marching out from the infinite and unknown, through the 
lofty gates of heaven, into the domain of common life and 
familiar uses. Without the revelation and open vision of 
Power, manufacture and commerce would quite perish. Seal 
up the fountain from whence the great forces spring, and an 
important element in civilization would come to naught. On 
the contrary, beauty and profit in ways without number are 
wrought into texture and form by the impulses that come 
from the elements. 

But the material world and physical necessities do not 
compass the whole man. They do not extend to the inmost 
and the highest in him, It is in the spiritual that we have 
God’s most glorious appearing unto the race. In the out- 
ward world the unseen powers come and give us the sur- 
roundings of life. Through Christ fe ztself is set forth 
from the Father to his children for free and full appropria- 
tion ; that is the life that is divine, pure, blessed, and ever- 
lasting. Other manifestations are there from on high to 
humanity and for human welfare. The way of God lies 
through the fruitful year, and the wisdom and beauty of 
creation, through literature and art and friendship, through 
the providence of history and personal experience. But 
Christ is the Great Manifestation. In him the good Spirit 
from heaven by special fondness and attraction approaches 
our sphere, and stirs up the good spirit in man to exercises 
kindred to its own—to love, beneficent act and life. We 
repeat, this is a particular display of grace from heaven, 
higher than the providential ways first referred to. The 
material does not exhaust the spiritual. The bread of eter- 
nal life is more than the bread that is for the day. The 
source of beauty is more beautiful than any derived, the 
Creator greater than the creation. The heroism, in the Son 
of Man, of a self-sacrifice even unto death, is a power in the 
world superior to the regenerating efficacy of classic learn- 
ing. The teachings of the gospels reach deeper and broader 
than those of history. 
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The other world discloses itself in the forms and objects 
of this—#in the tree, the animal, and in man. But the crea- 
tive and spiritual does not culminate in the human race and 
in the best specimens of humanity, in the ordinary sense of 
that term. The Being of divine love and wisdom — not hav- 
ing gone to the end in the scale of degrees—easily goes 
further and shows himself in Christ. Love will come out of 
its eternal habitation unto its own, not in systems of philoso- 
phy possessed of uncertain vitality and warmth, but in the 
moving, smpathizing, living life of the Son of God. It is 
the most natural thing we can conceive of; it is nature her- 
self, to put that which is within and secret — especially the 
best — into outward expression. We readily accept the lower 
manifestations from heaven, such as relate to the outward 
temple of our being; much more may we have faith in the 
more remarkable signs of divinity shown on earth. 

It is a faith common to all religions that the Supreme 
Powers come forth from behind the scenes to mingle in the 
affairs of men. Amid such universal confidence, and the 
very clinging of mankind to the belief in the divine exhibi- 
tion here below of care and interest, the distinguishing idea 
of the Christian, highest and best of all, and as well attested 
as any event in history can be, should not prove a false idea. 
It must be true. It is true, unless while we think we live 
we do not live. The Christian experience of tens of thou- 
sands points to the Christ as the stream inevitably issues 
from the fountain. Our civilization has Christ in it—the 
Word and the Life from God. That fact is set within, and 
pervades, our end as inextricably as the light and heat of the 
sun are mixed up with that incandescent orb. Let free 
thinking prevail; but shall it be to the licentious extent of 
not believing in the existence of one’s forefathers? Happily 
our religion has, under genial conditions and in vegetative 
soil, become a life and an organism in humanity beyond the 
place where adventurous blows can seriously harm it. It is 
fortunate that no tool is sharp and heavy enough to sever the 
limb we are from the parent trunk. 

In these days of excessive freedom and abounding intel- 
lectual vigor, when by so many it is considered old-fashioned 
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to stay at home in the good old Christian household, and 
the order is to go out from it and seek one’s fortune, we 
hear of persons avowing the hardy enterprise and of declar- 
ing that they put themselves outside of Christianity. That 
the lost men of the community have put themselves there is 
a thing intelligible. Habitual transgression of the laws of 
God puts one there as far as he is concerned. The practice 
of common drunkenness puts one outside the pale of good 
citizenship. Infidelity breaks the marriage tie. Treason in 
all but its punishment is expatriation. But how a respecta- 
ble man and good citizen, husband, father, and friend can put 
himself outside of Christianity is unintelligible. He may take 
to a cold and heartless theorizing, and ¢hzv% he has made the 
leap. He has not. He is, no matter what his philosophy, 
within the power, influence, and life of Christ as an inheri- 
tance. These are in his habits and character, as ancestral 
blood runs in his veins. These, whether he says it in words 
or not, are the cord that binds him to the past, that holds him 
to the present, and to humanity from which he cannot disso- 
ciate himself and keep his virtue and integrity. One might as 
well speak of putting himself outside this circumambient air 
that he takes in at every breath, outside the law of gravita- 
tion which holds and steadies each ounce of weights in his 
body, outside the discovery of America by Columbus, upon 
which discovery he is living all his days. The manifestation 
of God in Christ has been settling itself into the heart and 
soul, the conviction and thought of mankind, too long for 
such a bold adventure of any free religionist as that just 
noticed. 

Is there more than one principle of virtue and righteous- 
ness, piety and love, humility and devotion? The highest 
embodiment of these we have in Christ, forever forestalling 
the discovery, by the freest of thinkers and deepest of search- 
ers, of any new principle of loyalty and godliness. There 
is but one radiance of moral and spiritual truth, and that 
shines from the Eternal Source through the life and word of 
the great Exemplar. Is there, in morality and religion, any 
other supreme power and goodness to be made manifest, — 
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any other will of God to be obeyed and wrought out, on the 
earth or in heaven, than that taught and lived by the Sav- 
iour? Is there any other regeneration of the heart and con- 
science than that which is spiritual and after the pattern set 
us in the New Testament? In vain will the explorer search 
for any other beauty of holiness, element of good works sub- 
stance of faith, existence of God, of heaven, of immortality, 
than what are set forth in Christianity. These are the deep- 
est, the highest. There is no other basis, no other culmina- 
tion. For purposes of breathing and of physical life no substi- 
tute can be found to take the place of the atmosphere, how- 
ever much one may wish to stand outside of this divinely 
prepared element. It will be conceded by all, if we desire to 
stick to this solid orb and not fly off into void space and 
the pathless inane, that we must not think to put our- 
selves outside the bands of gravitation. Theologies and phi- 
losophies may be many and various, but religion is one. In 
this latter province there will be discussion upon the question 
of dow, but the what is forever settled, even the word and 
act of the Messiah, love to God and love to man. The other 
religious opinions and systems have been and are in more 
distant and outlying orbits, where heat and warmth are much 
less appreciable. Near and within the solar blaze lies the 
track of our religion, and, looking into the very eye of the Sun 
of Truth, Christianity circles round its Centre. In this celes- 
tial path, and within its divine attractions, lies the course, at 
present and forever, of the world’s civilization and best good 
of piety and sacred learning. 

Persons may go somewhere else for their religion, but they 
will either be found on the road of blank unbelief at last, or, if 
we wait long enough, they will, like erratic comets, come back, 
having reached out and discovered no other source of gravita- 
tion, and no other gravitating system. In their sallyings forth, 
it is unnatural for them to live long coritented in their new 
quarter, finding nothing, without an experience and without 
the truth of God. They may take a journey of many days into 
the desert of speculation, and think they find forage by the 
way,— think they have left such bread as the New Testament 
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affords far behind. The fact is, the truths and principles of 
Christianity, taking such hold of their hearts as they could 
from their infancy, have been their stay and support along 
the road. Christianity englobes all of the moral and spiritual 
developed and waiting. to be developed. Christianity is the 
old and the new, taking up all that was worthy and true exist- 
ing before its distinctive appearance, and, now and henceforth, 
bringing the universal good more and more to light. Mate- 
rialism can never get along without spiritual forces, be their 
operation near at hand or farther away within the veil. Noth- 
ing in this quarter is to be feared from the searchings of 
science, any more than the language of the classics can suffer 
from the rules of syntax and from the philosophy and analy- 
sis of the learned grammarian. 

Another word. As it is in nature for the hidden and 
divine to come out and meet man (as we have now seen), so 
it is for man to arise and meet the advancing steps. The 
possibility of a true life, which possibility is in the soul, in 
order to reach its fulfillment, must bestir itself and hasten 
to the true life and perfection of being in Christ. We sub- 
sist on manifestation. We live on the outcoming things of 
God. The ocean flies to us in drops of rain. We interpose 
our thirsty lips to receive the gift; we drink and live. Ani- 
mal and Vegetable await the gently falling shower — this 
easy adaptation to pressing wants made out of nature’s 
boundless resources. Our gardens and flower-pots could not 
have the sea in their midst and live. The divine manifesta- 
tion is suited to the case. And here is the emphatic part of 
the statement, that we must, in obedience to the laws of hu- 
manity and the glorious fulfillment of the divine in man, 
receive with heart and hand, with might and will, the suited 
offering. 

Our comfort and subsistence depend upon the rays of the 
sun tempered by distance and the veil of clouds. Upon that 
expression from the skies hangs human welfare. In that 
direction must we look and be warmed. Tree and plant and 
living body must, as they do, open their secret passages to 
the mild, electric currents. Without them all organisms 
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would languish. It is this comparatively thin and diffused 
power we lean upon to give animation and vigor, and not 
upon the letting on of the full battery of earth and air. 
To these right proportions all flesh comes and continually 
receives them. The elemental fires that move so softly 
through all created things and promote the growth of all that 
grows would not move an engine or cook a dinner. For such 
ends they must be kindled into combustion. The divine 
power takes form and body in Christ. We and our affairs 
would cease to be, unless we meet the approaches of God 
and nature that everywhere set out to meet us. 

We must go to nature and God in their adaptations. What 
should we think of the painter giving out to the world that 
he did not, for purposes of art, believe in the mediation of 
the human face and of fields, woods and streams —that he 
would go directly to the Great Source for his beauty and his 
patterns. What would such a statement be the zxdex of ? 
How would those having mill-privileges for sale look upon 
the capitalist in search of power with which to work up his 
cotton, wool, or iron, who should say water-falls were con- 
trary to his ideas — that he would have no such intervention, 
but would look immediately to the Almighty for power with 
which to turn his wheels? 

The artist must see a landscape before he can paint one. 
He must come to nature and there see fruit and flowers 
before he can put a fruit and flower piece on canvas. The 
Creator in nature shows to the skillful hand the originals in 
tree, flower, mountain, grove, cloud, sky, and stream. These 
exhibitions out of the heart of creative power stir the heart 
of the skillful workman. He takes the hint. His imagina- 
tion, taste and executive faculty from within are moved by 
created objects from without, and so he puts the beauties he 
has seen into pictures for parlor and gallery. Tree and grass 
and flower are a growth out of the heart of nature. Christ 
is an expression proceeding from the heart of nature. The 
artist does not in the practice of his art put himself in one 
case outside of nature; nor is true religion so “free” as to 
do that in the other. In all moral and spiritual things, out- 
side of Christ is outside of humanity and of God. 
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TWO OR THREE TOGETHER IN THE 
NAME OF CHRIST. 


A COMMUNION SERMON. BY REV. HENRY W. FOOTE. 


For where two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I 
in the midst of them. — MATT. xviii. 20. 

Wuart is the scope of this promise? and who is he that 
speaks it? It seems to say that an invisible help will be 
given, and that just where it is most needed ; that is, where 
there are but a few gathered together. It seems to speak 
with a divine authority, as of one whose name has power to 
give weight and value to the puniest company of his follow- 
ers. Here is something which must compel our earnest 
attention, if we heard it for the first time. It is either a 
promise so exceeding all possibility of fulfillment as to be 
utterly absurd, or so full of meaning as to be infinitely pre- 
cious. And the problem would press on us yet more search- 
ingly if we could place ourselves in imagination among those 
to whom it was first spoken. <A feeble band of footsore pil- 
grims journeying up to Jerusalem, all save one deluded by a 
mistaken hope and a false understanding of their Leader’s 
plan and work, —so full of selfish ambitions that they quarrel 
as they go, —so unimportant, except in their own eyes, that 
the magistrates will not take the trouble to arrest them when 
they seize their master. And that one, travel-worn as the 
rest, with the light and the sadness of the cross which looms 
up before him shining in his eyes, so poor, so friendless, save 
for the fickle friends who will fly when danger comes. Is 
this he who lays the future under obedience to his spiritual 
authority and speaks of a power which no limitations of time 
or space can confine? Strange discrepancy between the 
vastness of such a promise and the apparent inadequacy of 
all external conditions! Yet stranger, it may seem, that 
such a promise so spoken has found such a home in the 
heart of the world! 

“Where two or three are gathered together in my name, 
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there am I in the midst of them.” Here is a promise, and a 
condition. As disciples to whom the promise is spoken, 
upon whom the condition is laid, let us consider the signifi- 
cance of each. 

I. The promise: “There am I in the midst of them.” 
Our Saviour here teaches in the clearest manner the truth of 
his presence spiritually with his followers, on certain condi- 
tions. His presence just where he seems to be most absent! 
But how? 

The difficulties which we find in realizing the nature of 
this presence of Christ arise in part from the materialism of 
the facts in which we are immersed. We communicate with 
each other through the veils of spoken speech and bodily 
organs and visible neighborhood. Without these, the pres- 
ence itself of our friend seems to be gone from us. So the 
disciples themselves felt, and were impoverished at the mere 
thought of the spiritual beggary in which they would be left 
when they should lose their Master so. And did he teach 
them anything incredible in affirming that he would still be 
with them? Or is he only stating the deeper truth which 
the spiritual understanding confirms? Surely the last. We 
do not feel, even with our human friends, that the poor ves- 
ture of this clay is all that makes them present with us. Be- 
hind and through it is the soul,—the soul which flies on 
wings of love across continents and seas, which can impart 
to a silent folded paper an eloquence of communication 
that annihilates distance and links mind to mind in the 
sharing of the deepest thoughts. They die; and still we do 
not feel that they have gone utterly from us,—rather do 
they seem in some ways nearer than before, being removed 
from all the hindrances of “the fickle and the frail.” And 
when we think of God! That presence, mysterious, unnam- 
able, closer than our own thought, invisible as our thought, — 
that in which we believe though we doubt our own being, — 
proves to us that the most real and the nearest thing is most 
removed from the evidence of the material senses. Why, 
then, should it be thought a thing incredible by us that his 
well-beloved Son, in that fuller life and more abounding power 
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which is his “in heavenly places,” should also be able to be 
spiritually present to his followers? The difficulty of his 
multipresence (if we may make a word) seems to me to arise 
from a material conception of super-material facts. The 
question is how Christ can be present with his disciples at 
the same time in different places. But surely presence out of 
the body is not limited by bodily conditions. Even here, is a 
mother prevented by the fact that her children are in differ- 
ent localities out of her sight from having them present to 
her heart in love? How much more in heaven must we 
believe that the undying mother’s yearning hears the human 
tones of her beloved ones, through the very songs of the 
angels! And if, as we fondly hope, it is permitted to them 
there to know of our strugglings and longings on this dark 
earth, do we not believe that that purified celestial love is 
wide enough to take in all at once as easily as in her earthly 
home she could watch her little brood about her knee? How 
can it be otherwise with him who while yet in the body loved 
the farthest generations of men, whose pity, whose tender 
compassion, had depths of divinity in it more even than the 
mother’s for her child? and who ever liveth in the glory of 
the Father’s presence and the mysterious sharing of his 
power? 

“But do we need this presence of Christ when we have 
God? Is it not enough that we have him who is All-in-all ? 
Enough, since he filleth all things. Yet not enough, since 
God does not will to absorb all our affections even in the infi- 
nite blessedness of that communion. We do not find that 
here on earth his love excludes fair human love, —rather does 
it include it and speak through it, — and so we believe it will 
be hereafter. Why should it be otherwise with the dearest 
and greatest friend of man? Do we not need him? Is love 
no need? Is gratitude no need? And, besides, consider 
how dull and weak our sense of God’s presence with us is! 
Before that tremendous thought, vividly realized, the universe 
would “shrivel as a scroll.” Yet the poor toys of an hour 
make us forget him; the cloud of dust from our common 
pathway hides the solemn heavens. 
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The very thought that Jesus Christ has lived brings back 
to our thought the fresh belief in a personal God and his 
love. The faith that he does live gathers up the scattered 
rays into a burning focus of conviction. Does he stand be- 
tween us and the Father’s face? No. He stands always 
pointing to the fullness of that love which he reveals. Does 
he quench our thirst for the Holy Spirit? No. For we need 
more and more of that Spirit to understand him, and to draw 
us to the Father to whom he calls us. 

This doctrine of Christ’s continuance with his disciples 
needs the more to be emphasized among “ Liberal Chris- 
tians,” because, in the anxiety to take nothing from the abso- 
lute supremacy of God, there is danger of reducing Christ to 
a dim, vaporous thought, a shadowy film on the outer edge 
of our consciousness: and, in losing him so far, there is 
much danger of also losing our clear, vivid sense of God’s 
personal life and love. 

Where “two or three are in his name, there is he in the 
midst of them,” a present, not an absent, Master. And when 
he says “in my name” he teaches us that he is present with 
his followers, not only in sympathy with them, not only in 
knowledge of them, but also in spirit. “The name” means in 
Scripture, not a chance appellation, but the deepest essence 
of the thing. He is with them, he means to say, wherever 
his spirit has taken possession of their hearts and _ lives, 
What they do and what they are is a manifestation in them 
of him, the Christ in us testifying to the Christ above us. 
All that we should never have been, but for the working of 
his truth upon us, is his, not ours. And so he is with his 
disciples in power. The Christian works of faith and service 
are done in that strength which became possible to men in a 
different way from before through the life of Jesus of Naza- 
reth. “The Christ of consciousness,” that is, the life of 
Christ diffused among his followers, has wrought the good of 
the Christian ages, has empowered men to sacrifice and loy- 
alty, to the martyrdoms of fidelity and to the victories of the 
cross. It has put the new leaven into society, and the new 
heart into the individual soul. It has been strang enough ta 
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conquer the selfishness of human nature, and the soulless- 
ness of whole masses of men. It has been thus, indeed, “the 
power of God and the wisdom of God.” 

He is with them, too, in peace. For the tranquillity of true 
faith comes where his spirit has entered the soul. It may be 
after heavy trouble: the best peace often comes so, and so 
he had it before he gave it to his followers. It may be also 
underneath the stress and turmoil of great joy. It is not the 
quiet of insensibility, such rest as the opiate brings into the 
body, or as exhaustion brings to tired nature,—it is the 
repose of quickened feeling and exalted sensibility, the feel- 
ing of God’s present love, the sense of his nearness so close 
as to come between us and even a near trouble. It is the 
peace which came of old when he walked upon the waters 
and stilled their wild uproar, while his followers feared. It 
comes from the thought of him in an uplifted soul; it comes 
from the light-giving spirit which his truth brings with it; it 
comes from the faithful doing of Christian work. 

And he is with them in love. The final test whether we 
have the spirit of Christ or no is by this question: “Is 
the spirit a loving spirit?” For nothing less than the 
conquering power which was in him can subdue our con- 
trary-minded affections to a strong, controlling loving-kind- 
ness amid the evil tempers and plaguing oppugnancy of men. 
To hate is often easier than to love,—not only to hate the 
sin with a righteous indignation, but to hate the sinner as 
the embodiment of the sin. But where the spirit of Christ 
is, as where he himself was, it commands a truce to these 
warring dispositions. It broadens and sweetens mind and 
heart. A loving Christianity is a living Christianity, It is 
the renewal in the lives of his followers of that life which 
was love incarnate, 

II. Such and so great is the fullness of the Saviour’s 
promise to them that are gathered in his name. “ Where 
two or three are gathered together.” The promise rests on 
a double condition, They are to be gathered “in my name.” 
and they are to be “gathered together,” When his spirit, 
his love, his life, are in their hearts, he will be with them 
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more and more. His “new name of Love” is written upon 
their souls, and they are brought into fellowship with him 
and with his Father. 

But it is in no solitude of self-isolation that this spiritual 
life is to be gained. I believe that the Christian Church and 
Christian believers have very deep lessons to learn from the 
words of Christ on which we are dwelling. How much 
meaning may be wrapt up in a single word! The words 
which we speak each day may contain a whole world of sym- 
pathy or help or love when a divine spirit flashes through 
them and brings out their latent power. Those which Jesus 
Christ speaks proclaim axioms which are the laws of the 
kingdom of heaven. And so this word “together” really 
contains an essential condition of the soul’s deepest life. 
We greatly need, in this our day, to ponder the social side 
of Christianity. The gospel speaks to each soul alone with 
itself alone, surely ; but he who has only heard it so has only 
heard half its message. And those who are content to make 
a little private heaven for themselves, and find discomfort in 
a way trod by too many other feet, and would follow a by- 
path away from the fellowship of churches or philanthropic 
sympathies, leaving taeir brother-men to stumble upward if 
they can, should be reminded of that memorable saying of 
Owen Feltham: “No man ever entered heaven who went 
thither alone.” All external separation tends to internal sep- 
aration as well, And separation of the soul from the sympa- 
thy and fellowship of other souls is starvation. 

“Where two or three are gathered together.” It is some- 
thing to be even outwardly in this familiar and sacred spot. 
The place is venerable with the beauty of age and the time- 
honored consecration which the incense of prayer and wor- 
ship has left like a holy fragrance in these old walls. Over 
us the pillared roof -spreads its ancient benediction, and the 
dust of elder generations who once worshiped here sleeps 
below. The very time is hallowed by the Christian usage 
of prayer and praise, making it indeed “a day of the Lord.” 
Common sounds are hushed, the Sabbath bells speak instead 
of the rumble and roar of trade, and, if we still find the cares 
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of earth too much for our peace, it is not for want of being 
encouraged to better things. All best associations cluster 
here: the holiest, with the thought of God and his Beloved 
Son ; the tenderest, with loves and memories which gather 
round the place where once they prayed; the purest, because 
here if anywhere we have-sought to confirm our best resolves 
and purposes. And all these things fill the Christian worship 
with precious significance, and establish it on permanent 
foundations in human nature itself. Yet all this leads to the 
inward meaning which there is in our being thus together. 
It is not merely the neighborhood of contiguous pews, but 
the neighborhood of soul to soul, which is the heart of Chris- 
tian worship and of the Christian Church. It is that one- 
ness in spirit which brings us side by side before the gate of 
heaven, and is a condition of prevailing prayer. So far from 
losing the privilege of individuality in thus merging in the 
mass, we never are so truly ourselves, that is, our true selves, 
children of God at one with him, yet never so little selfish, 
that is, children of God alienated from him, as in this com- 
munion which warms heart by heart, and holding together 
man and man brings together man and God. Together, coals 
make heat and light; together, waters rush upon the seashore 
with the resistless thunders of the sea; together, men fight 
battles and establish governments; together, says the Sav- 
iour, they shall hold the very keys of heaven and achieve the 
Christian victories. “Where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” 

III. And here let us notice two truths which are here 
taught, containing not only the secret of spiritual life, but also 
of all power. First, there must be more than one to accom- 
plish the mighty things whether of this world or of the world 
to come. We talk much of the power of the individual, and 
it is great ; but it becomes effective power only when it per- 
suades others to lend it their hands and feet. The greatest 
geniuses of peace or of war are helpless till they can per- 
suade lesser men to work out their plans. The very multi- 
plication-table proves the doctrine. As long as you multiply 
units by units you never can obtain a larger result than one 
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times one. But the moment you introduce a larger number 
the amount begins to grow. 

Here was the great error of the most religious persons in 
the early ages of Christendom, — that they sought only to be 
units of spiritual power. The hermitdom of the church 
rested on that idea of solitary sainthood. Yet even they 
broke away from the primitive idea and “ builded wiser than 
they knew,” when among the deserts of Egypt they formed a 
life in common, and by the monasteries of Europe made the 
wilderness to “blossom as the rose.” The two bodies which 
among modern Christians have done the ablest and strong- 
est missionary work, the Moravians and the Jesuits, have put 
the true principle into practice, sending forth their men, never 
alone, but always by “two and two.” So in that splendid 
chapter of Christian martyrdoms written in the blood of the 
early French missionaries in Canada we find gentlemen of 
noble birth and religious enthusiasm wrapped in that plain 
black garb nerving each other to meet all the horrors of life 
among the savages or death by their hands, and dying to- 
gether a hundred deaths where singly they could not have 
endured one. 

And so, to-day, there must be more than one to do in 
church or state any really efficient work. “Together! to- 
gether!” is the watchword of all successful accomplishment. 

But, secondly, lest our hearts should be discouraged, and 
that we may know “the power of littles,” there need not be 
too many in any work. “Where there are two or three,” 
says Christ, “there am I in the midst of them.” Surely 
if anywhere a multitude should be demanded by the dig- 
nity of the occasion and the vastness of the privilege, we 
should say that it would be to meet the promised pres- 
ence of Christ. Not so: he offers himself to the few and 
feeble, and asks only to be received by heart joined to heart. 
And so it has ever been in his church. I find Christ rather 
in that gathering of a few faithful followers in the upper 
chamber at Jerusalem than in the great councils of the Chris- 
tian Church, where men have too often by words darkened 
knowledge, and spiritual dignities have sometimes enwrapped 

5 
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spiritual poverty. I find him rather in the little company 
of Pilgrims tossed in the Mayflower, and faring prayerfully 
towards an unexplored home, than in the land full of power 
and plenty which they left behind. I find him to-day in 
many a little company doing his work in teaching the de- 
graded and ministering to the suffering, more than among 
many who take his name with lip-service. “For the weak 
things of this world shall confound the mighty,” saith the 
prophet. “Two or three” are enough, — with God. 

This is a great practical truth, and ought to bring life 
and power into our own lives just where we are most in need. 
For it is in these little companies of “two or three” that 
our lot in life is chiefly cast, that our work in life is chiefly 
done. God does not shut up any of his children, except 
most rarely, to absolute solitude in their toil; but he does 
shut us up in small circles and bids us find in our limited 
companionship all that we cannot do without. “Two or 
three together” are sufficient for sympathy. What we crave 
when we are in trouble is, not to know that the world is full 
of the rumor of our griefs, but that some faithful hearts are 
with us even in the deepest places. We do not want the 
glare of the universal sunshine to blazon the secrets of our 
suffering, but we do want to look up from the valley of the 
shadow in which we are walking, and to see some friendly 
stars shining down. The grasp of hands that seem strong 
to lift us out of our trouble; the light of eyes that speak 
without words, — this is all that we need, and in the strength 
of this meat we can go many days. : 

So in all great experience. Alone we cannot bear it. With 
two or three human hearts our hidden reserve of strength, of 
endurance, or of joy comes out. There is a deep meaning 
in that story of the Hebrew Scripture of the three children 
who were cast into the fiery furnace. They were together in 
that trial, when to them came a fourth in likeness as “the 
Son of God.” How true was it in the great agony of our 
war, that, as each message thrilled the wires, we hastened to 
the companionship of each other, feeling that together two 
or three could bear what would break them down apart ! 
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The use of the confessional illustrates the power of this 
instinct, even though sadly perverted. Its hold is on the 
strong cry of the soul for some one beside itself to bear a 
share of the heavy burden of its sins, which crush the life 
out of it when borne alone. 

And this is a most sacred blessing of the institution of 
the family life. The family is the divine recognition of the 
principle that “it is not good for man to be alone.” The 
home sees the deepest life of men and women go on with- 
in it. There “two or three” are gathered together in the 
closest fellowship of ties of blood and love in a common 
interest and a common living. Together they greet new 
lives coming into the world, and bear together the aches of 
separation and look upward together at opening heavens, 
brightened by the flight of those who leave the home deso- 
late, yet rich in the abiding presence of virtues and faiths 
which cannot die. If, indeed, these households are house- 
holds of faith, gathered, not only by human affection or 
worldly interest, but in religious sympathy in Christ, how 
unmeasured is the power of affectionate helpfulness and spir- 
itual blessing that is in them! 

Perhaps the most distinctive feature of our modern age is 
this, that it has laid hold on this idea of the power of “two 
or three together,” and undertaken to apply it to the business 
of the world, as well as to philanthropy and charity. The 
principle of co-operation builds up factories and railroads, 
and opens the hidden resources of a new country ; it divides 
labor, so that each does that which he is most fitted for, yet 
all are working together; it adds brain to brain and skill to 
skill. It organizes good works, and, for the first time since 
civilized life began to be, the dark cloud of human misery 
begins to lift before the resolution of those who penetrate it 
“two or three together.” 

Let us not doubt that this truth is as true in the Church 
of Christ as in all beside. Indeed, it is to that that the 
Saviour especially speaks, as if he knew that his followers’ 
hearts might became discouraged when they were few and 
faint. Both ministers and congregations need to be remind- 
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ed that it is not in mere numbers that the strength of the 
church consists, but in the Christian sympathy and Christian 
life, the readiness for every good work, the spirit of prayer, 
which can exist among “two or three.” It is a sign of want 
of faith in us when we make multitudes a test of life. Let 
us bring no half-hearted dependence on the outward, but a 
real faith in the promise of the Master, whom neither winter 
nor summer, neither eager crowds nor lack of numbers, can 
remove from the “two or three gathered in his name.” The 
blessing is as real a blessing to them that are together, be 
they many or a few; and only they who are apart can miss 
of it. For it is a benefit which is not to be obtained by 


proxy. 


This table of the Lord invites us by these emblems of his 
broken body to enter into that communion with him which is 
full of spiritual renewal. It testifies to us of his abiding 
presence with his followers. Here may we find the strength 


which we need; the purity, the light, the love, which were 
in Christ that they might be in his disciples. May our weak- 
ness be made strong, our poverty enriched, the little that is 
in us be multiplied by the presence of Jesus Christ and of 
his Father and our Father, his God and our God. 
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As Innocence went forth one day, 

She lost her white robe by the way. 

She called on Fortune, Fame, and Pleasure, 
Seeking of each the missing treasure, 

And seeking it of each in vain. 

Repentance brought it back again. 
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UNCLE BART. 


BY W. E. A. 


“How dear to my Leart are the scenes of my childhood, 
When fond recollection presents to my view 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wildwood, 
And every loved spot that my infancy knew!” 


THESE lines, from one of the sweetest lyrics of a past age, 
have suggested the material for this paper. On awaking from 
a réverie, I attempt a pen-and-ink sketch of some of the 
recollections of my early days—fresh photographs of per- 
sons, scenes, and incidents some fifty years since, which Time 
has forgotten, or found it impossible, to obliterate. 

We love, at all ages, to reproduce our former selves awhile ; 
to look back, through the years, and recognize an identity in 
being and experience wholly different. Zhen years melt 
away, and we live in groups of ourselves, born of the central 
figure of the party, to whom all look with filial interest for 
notice, and the endearments of parental love. And with 
what heartfelt satisfaction are the dearest charities recipro- 
cated, and with what impartial bounty his gifts and love are 
distributed, with equal tenderness to the babe of youngest 
memory and the gray-haired companion of his later years, by 
the interested doting playmate and father alike! Age and 
infancy, in fact, seem identical, in a sense. Our thoughts run 
in circles. Like the great winds of the globe, they wheel, 
from all directions, back again to the same point. Very few 
of us find the time to weave them into the web of a happy 
life. Yet do we not love an hour of memory, as we watch 
the embers in twilight, lie under the greenwood tree, or wake 
through the watches of a restless night? Cold, gray clouds 
fly through a sunny sky, touch on valley, lake, and hill, flash- 
ing light through shade and rainbows in the shower; and 
such are the lights and shadows of childhood, smiling and 
tearful. As we recall them the sad and the joyous meet-in 
prismatic lights, all beautiful. This is true, especially, of 
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scenes associated with holiday sports, and mutually enjoyed 
by persons, whatever their age and degree of intimacy. And 
though a special kindness of feeling bind us to them —kin- 
dred in fact, though not in name — it is not such as unites us 
to those whose life was our life, and in whose death wounds 
rent our hearts, which Time has cicatrized, but will never 
heal. Mere acquaintances, nevertheless, of a trim, olden 
time, claiming respectful regard alway for character and age, 
if not for their eccentricities, may furnish quaint, good- 
natured amusement, protected by no veil of shrinking nerves, 
They are the “dissolving views” which we may reproduce 
without pain to one beating heart. . 

There dwelt at Mornington a score of good old people, 
peculiar, picturesque, droll, garrulous, blunt, or otherwise char- 
acteristic enough, to townsmen, to furnish very various and 
somewhat grotesque sketches, if not caricatures; and stran- 
gers they never knew. Various their persons and occupa- 
tions, but they were allied. to each other by age, social posi- 
tion, and friendship. They dwelt near each other, neighbors 
all; at peace with all the world about them; happy in their 
homes ; held in due respect in their narrow sphere, except by 
saucy “bad boys.” One after another left his shop, his 
plow, his wharf, his pew; tottered awhile, on a strong staff, in 
the streets about home, in fine weather, and at last was car- 
ried to his grave ; and now all are gone! 

Allow me to introduce to your intimate acquaintance the 
eidolon of my elderly, early friend, Bartholomew Gordon — 
farmer and cordwainer of Mornington—Zin default of the 
height, width, and solid corpulence which characterized his 
personal identity while in the flesh. Such was his exact 
name and proper signature, though read or heard only in 
legal instruments, among his papers, or in the archives of the 
County Registry. In the village he was everybody’s “ uncle,” 
by title if not by name and nature. The important “seelik- 
mahn” condescended so far, when they met at church, and 
shook hands for a talk. Boys shouted, “Uncle Bart, Bart, 
Bart,” with a saucy tone and emphasis, and continued with 
his “cart, cart, cart, all so smart, smart, smart,” with every 
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other av¢ found in their rude vocabulary ; and the poor, old, 
lame wood-sawyer, peeping into his back-yard for a job, plead 
relationship as a natural claim to employment, which passed 
with both, no doubt, for gammon, notwithstanding his servile, 
oily, sugared eloquence. A few gentlemen in town treated 
him more as an old acquaintance, a citizen of some impor- 
tance, with a show of respect, though with smiles in the 
sleeve at his oddities of speech and demeanor. Minister, 
lawyer, physician, after breaking the ice of ceremony, and 
swimming in the currents of talk awhile, inquired after Mrs, 
(Madam) Gordon’s health and the welfare of her family with 
so strict a sobriety of politeness, and with such an interest in 
all that concerned him, that he was pleased, in spite of him- 
self. His small bills being duly paid always on the square, 
the measure often taken for his obsequious customer, an 
agreeable titillation of the auditory nerve, which had been 
going on for some time unnoticed, echoed at the heart, as 
their footfalls grew indistinct, fainter, inaudible, leaving him 
alone with his thoughts — on his bench, but not at work. 

His was one of those spacious family mansions, very com- 
mon in Mornington, fronting with two stories, but running up 
into a gable of three or four more at a side view. It was 
kept well painted, of some modest color, with white “ corner- 
boards” and green blinds. Upon the front door shone like 
gold the great brass knocker, latch, and escutcheon. The 
very sidewalk was swept daily, for the public good, and the 
upper stone step graced with a manilla mat and a pair of iron 
“scrapers,” of unique pattern, announcing a scrupulous neat- 
ness to be the law of the house to host and guest alike. 

Opposite stood a pair of granite posts, of dressed stone, 
bevelled toa point. Iron hooks and rings were run in with 
lead, for the security of horses ; for, bethink you, that, being 
no better than brutes — the merest brutes, however well edu- 
cated and trained — their ideas of ladies and gentlemen mak- 
ing calls in windy, cold, wintry weather, or in fly-time, their 
ideas of the enormity, or unreason, of impatience of respon- 
sibilities, of the danger of condign punishment, might differ 
materially from those of their owners, and for opposite rea- 
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sons. Tue good friends who fed and groomed them, for 
reasonable service, in warm parlors, or breezy currents of 
cool air, unconscious of the sufferings of those poor waiters 
upon providence, became detestable and intolerable tyrants, 
who, by heartless indifference to their health, life even, had 
forfeited all claim to patient service, that was not secured by 
leathern straps or chains. What wonder, then, that the gnaw- 
ing of granite was more gritty than amusing, more indigesti- 
ble to the maw than nutritious or agreeable to the palate? 
that questions of expediency should become paramount to all 
questions of discipline, conscience, or honor, when frosty 
winds cut sharply across good nature and good resolutions, 
or when green-heads and gadflies, in a broiling sun, became 
intolerable ? 

How neat the curbstones were which hemmed in the gravel 
with a close hug, which, if not indicative of tender, sweet 
affections melting into harmony and love, might well imply 
great strength of character, mutual adaptation, comfort, and 
support in the hard rubs to which they not seldom were sub- 
jected by reckless drivers of either sex, or by lumpish team- 
sters of heavy freight. They stood for the right, against all 
comers; never forced a quarrel upon the weak or the quar- 
relsome ; never flinched from collisions, at any odds; never 
made apologies, compulsory or gratuitous; never cringed to 
aristocrat or plebeian ; indifferent to greatness and goodness 
alike, the arrogant, the meek — to the respectable, the rascal, 
the beggar, or the sot; true and beautiful, in right lines, of 
level, parallel, perpendicular curve or angle, year by year; 
unscathed, I doubt, not, by violence, or those mordent inci- 
sors which gnaw incessantly, alike at our slender mortal 
thread, and at the eternal cable on which hangs all that is 
grand and beautiful, unshapely and monstrous, infinitesimally 
microscopic, nay, invisible in the universe of matter, forever. 

Come round into the yard. You will observe there an old, 
weather-beaten shop, once in full bloom of rosy red, now 
bearing but a patch or two, in each cheek, of paint, more 
accidental than judiciously applied, and withal significant of 
age and decrepitude. Pushed close to the premises of the 
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next neighbor, it seems to belong to it, rather than to the 
somewhat stylish mansion looming at a little distance in self- 
possessed and solemn grandeur. But the old man of whom 
I speak loved it, and spent the greater part of his life in its 
narrow room. There, under his father’s eye, a meagre little 
urchin, he learned to fit the bristle to the “waxed end,” and 
close the quarters of the coarser work, fourscore years ago. 
And there I see him now — far advanced in life, his great 
person seated on the work-bench, upright, corpulent, his 
square feet thrust into square shoes, secured with squarer 
buckles, very large and silver-plated ; his gray, ribbed stock- 
ings met at the knee by his faded half-lengths, secured by 
miniature copies of the ancient shoe-buckles, and at top los- 
ing themselves in a broad, low-flapped, double-breasted waist- 
coat, all bursting with redundant flesh. Above his head 
habitually hung his coat, with his soiled and crumpled cravat, 
while his once green baize jacket, shrunken and out at elbows, 
sufficed for his retirement, and allowed him to roll close his 
white shirt-sleeves to the very shoulder, for convenience at 
his work, as his brawny arms drove the awl and peg, or 
twitched, with double stroke, long waxed ends. Upon his 
nose appear huge, round lenses, in steel bows, whose broad 
springs stand akimbo on his head; but the great loops in 
which they terminate grasp each a portion of his coarse gray 
hair. The saddle sits easily, bound, by a careful wife, with black 
ribbon. The huge fists aforesaid can no longer hold by the 
thin rowen, left on that frosty pow after many crops of grass 
gathered, but may be observed hanging low from a string 
about the head. The long queue, braided, and bound with 
black ribbon, ending in a smart bow knot, was gone! Others 
among the village uncles, cronies of old times, blamed his 
departure from the good old ways; but in vain. The toy 
was troublesome, or unnecessary to his vanity. Or Madam 
Bart might have signed a warrant for the guillotine, without 
counsel and without authority. His bench was his throne. 
Hollowed, with great care, for his especial use, and covered 
with soft leather, no softer cushion did he need the livelong 


year. 
6 
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He had nothing in his shop to gratify the eye and taste, 
He was neither lover nor patron of the fine or coarse arts, 
The sides of the room were bare, save where hung braids of 
séed or parching corn, strings of silver-skinned onions, or 
other sample of crops in field or garden, among rows of lasts, 
boot-trees, and plans for cutting out work. Sides of sole and 
upper leather littered the floor, gaudy with striped shoe- 
binding and colored morocco, leaving only space enough for 
his bench, stove, save-all light-stand, and a tub, in which 
floated several balls of yellow shoemaker’s wax, or pieces of 
sole and other leather soaking at the bottom. There was 
little else to be seen, and nochange. All went on forever 
the same, from January to December inclusive ; except that 
the smoky windows opened to the light, and gasped a few 
times in the dog-days, and closed for the rest of the year; 
and in very cold weather the doors were fitted with pullies, 
and rebuked short memories with a slam. 

I wish you had seen him cut shoe-strings! It was beauti- 
fully done. A child could see that it was “art, sir, high art.” 
He prepared a small circle of calf-skin, two inches in diam- 
eter, cut an inch to draw by, and drove a peg-awl deep into 
the lap-board for pivot, and also, of course, through the cen- 
tre of the leathern circle ; then setting a knife, which he had 
sharpened with care, also into the lap-board, firmly, at a given 
angle, pulled the leather, in a moment, into a string upon its 
edge. This square quirl was rubbed round, smooth, and 
straight, with a last upon a board, and finished with the palm 
of the hand, upon the knee. For these small jobs he never 
charged his little customers ; for he was a kind-hearted man, 
though at times rough in manner, loud and curt in speech, 
and somewhat irascible, withal, if he had reason to suspect a 
lack of deference. In return for his favors of the same sort, 
sometimes he would take a well-covered volume from under 
the seat in his work-bench (as if he had amused his leisure 
with profitable reading), and ask a boy to exchange it, at 
the town library, for “ Lothrop’s Sermons,” or the “ Voyages 
of Capt. Cook.” It was a privilege saddled with a tremen- 
dous responsibility, which, in the course of an hour, was duly 
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met and discharged. Two hearts were thus bound up in a 
bit of leathern string, and more lasting love. Toilsome, often 
coarse, was his work, with small variety and moderate profit. 
But his good name and good qualities, like his person, filled 
a large space in the public eye of his neighborhood. 

On the other side of the street stood the finest house in 
the town. It was an imposing structure, of no very recent 
date, still elegant, having about it tasteful pleasure-grounds, 
filled with fruit and flowers. Through the casements, in a 
summer’s day, were visible splendors unknown elsewhere, in 
that thriving but frugal village. And the family coach (or 
open barouche) daily flashed lightnings from clean varnish 
and silver plating, as the span of bright bays, with now and 
then a leader to match, in glittering harness, came proudly to. 
the landing-stone, to await the pleasure of the prouder host, 
or of honored guests, within. The display was imposing, and 
their title to distinction cheerfully accorded to this aristo- 
cratic family in Mornington. It was a matter of comparative 
indifference, however, to Uncle Bart, when several of the 
presidents of the United States, with their suites of gentle- 
men and ladies in attendance, honored, besides, by the com- 
pany of persons of mark in the vicinity for miles around, had 
occasionally taken their “disjune,” with royal pomp and cir- 
cumstance, where his square toes and oaken stick could not 
enter. For /e had friends, who, if not great, were “good as 
the best,” and, moreover, honored and loved him. It was 
nothing that an unscalable fence, bristling with spikes, pro- 
tected the privacy of a fancied elysium: he had a garden, 


and in it— 
“ Apple-trees, smiling and green, 
Which bore the best codlins that ever were seen ;” 

and where, besides rows of beans and potatoes in flower, 
arose the great sunflower, in full-orbed splendor, from a hori- 
zon gorgeous with morning glories! It was naught, that a 
long line of splendid private coaches drew up to his neigh- 
bor’s door, with rich, scientific, and beautiful guests, while 
his only carriage, a contemptible wheelbarrow, creaked and 
crushed along the gravel, with supplies for his housekeeping 
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His only carriage? Stay! let me not ignore the old family 
chaise, heavy, square-topped, rattling, jingling, rumbling, when 
in motion upon the single pair of enormous wheels, nearly 
guiltless of varnish or finery of any kind. And yet, little as 
its plebeian owner thought of aristocracy over the way, it 
peeped out, unconsciously, in the high oval seat, just outside 
the dasher, where a charioteer of a dozen years might sit, 
with no inconsiderable danger to his young life, and ply his 
vocation, while greatness, cushioned, slept below; marked, 
too, in the veritable coach window on the top behind. The 
nearest approach to ornament anywhere upon the vehicle was 
to be found in the centre’of the scroll-shaped panel at the 
back ; where the initials “B, G.” appeared in small (copper) 
silver-plated writing letters, a little flourished in arabesque. 
‘It was called the “ark :” perhaps from a fancied resemblance 
to certain familiar woodcuts of its prototype, or because it 
was used only on very great occasions — urgent, as the Del- 
uge to the Ark comparatively. To the old couple, riding 
was far from being a luxury, or a necessity. Their wants 
and pleasures were generally included within the half mile’s 
walk to meeting, store, and friendly visit. Besides that, it 
was no small job to prepare the “ark” for service, or to pack 
into it the good people, when they would set forth wrapped 
in voluminous blankets and shawls. Thus cloaked, shawled, 
comfortered, muff-and-tippeted, with other unimportant but 
cumbrous accessories to discomfort, the only way to accom- 
modate their gigantic plethoras to the relative disproportion 
of the ample seat was, to prepare to sit down; the old gen- 
tleman to give the watchword “Now;” when both would 
plump down into the possession of equal rights and equal 
wrongs; and forthwith the question anxiously. arose, — 
“How should they get out again?” Thus, as its wheels 
moulded and rusted in their own grease, hens monopolized 
its conveniences, comforts, and splendors; rats and worms 
had fed sweetly upon its linings, stuffings, and varnish ; and 
the gray dust of unwonted years had gathered upon and 
within it. What had been a nine-day’s wonder forty years 
before came at last to be wholly buried in oblivion. 
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But the old blue cart was dear to my childhood for much 
good fun, on a Saturday afternoon with the other boys. .Nor 
less an embodiment of surprising ingenuity and vast power 
of combination, as we saw it (like the nautilus), spread an 
extensive framework for gathering in the hay, and, suddenly, 
scuttle itself to a small, shallow box on wheels, which could 
tilt at any angle required, and shoot potatoes from a trap- 
door into baskets for the cellar. All these various, astound- 
ing contrivances, by which these grand results were attained, 
engaged my childish admiration and study, as the old man 
brought out his great, white horse and got ready for a day’s 
work in harvest. . 

Proud was thy step in the furrow, Old Whitey, steady and 
true and strong; obedient ever to the plowman’s voice. 
The collar of servitude, it is true, hung about thy neck, and 
chains upon thy limbs. Many a sweet morsel of grass has 
been munched in fetters ; many a peck of oats, with a halter 
about thy throat; but none has heard thee complain. With 
plow and cultivator, ripping old land and pulverizing lumps 
of heavy soil to tender aliment for vegetation ; or, in harrow- 
ing toil, weary as a dentist with drawing or filling scores of 
teeth through the livelong day; no unbridied passion, no 
ravenous appetite, no spirts of ill-temper abated thy self-re- 
spect or the esteem of human friends. Sweet was rest to 
thee, and the cool swig from “the moss-covered bucket that 
hung in the well.” Treated as a prince, in the hours of re- 
freshment and repose no unpleasant memories soured present 
bliss ; no dreaded anticipations of a slavish life, of abuse and 
want, delayed thy slumbers, or scared thee with dreams of 
horror! And in the morning thy sonorous neigh, far from 
being repugnant to thy daily tasks, was a generous outburst 
of renewed energy and free will, not without acknowledge- 
ment of obligations for blessings which thou couldst well un- 
derstand. The very counterpart wert thou of thine old mas- 
ter, most truly; growing with him into a common likeness 
year by year. In frame, muscle and mold of form, assimilat- 
ing; the dappled hide and yellowish mane, with the gray 
hair, grew silvery white together, and passed away ! 
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Some there were who thought him hard ; not close exactly, 
but wanting in sensibility and finer feeling, but without rea- 
son. It was no heart of sole-leather which for years gave a 
home to a poor sufferer who had not touched the pity of citi- 
zens generally and was alone in the world. Others turned 
the cold shoulder to the poor outcast fellow-townsman and 
fellow-creature ; jeered and abused him; he took him home 
and took care of him. Ask the many pensioners on 
his bounty if Uncle Bart cou/d give. His house and gar- 
den cornered on the street, where hundreds of them lived 
a wretched life. Ingratitude did not freeze the streams and 
fountains of his kindly charity, and many a heart blessed, 
while a thoughtless tongue mocked him. 

No doubt he could be firm if he chose. His heart was 
flesh, but his nerves steel. The coolness with which he con- 
ducted in person, with some assistence, the proceedings by 
which the tenants of the sty were converted into pork, de- 
serves respect, though it may have occasioned disparaging 
remarks about him. I forbear, of course, to reproduce the 
tragedies of which I have been a rapt spectator; but shall 
not soon forget the unimpassioned, artistic manner in which 
his purpose was effected. Great strength and skill fui- 
filled a paramount duty, and enforced an indubitable clair 
with so manifest a propriety that children ran to behold and 
admire without a shock! Why not? Was it not right in 
purpose and in deed? Considera moment. The time had 
now fully come, when sundry small sums, lent daily, almost 
hourly, in good corn and vegetables on demand, at compound 
interest, should be paid up in spare-ribs, pettitoes and hams. 
The pigling of a few pounds had drawn daily drafts at sight 
for many months, running up a pork-score of five hundred 
pounds. Should the easy, thoughtless creditor lose his debt 
entirely, from delicate scruples as to the mode of collection? 
Besides, must the boiled dish lack a bit of tender pork ; the 
spit, a chine, because of Chookey’s manifest reluctance to 
meet his engagements at maturity? How unreasonable, is 
it not, to shirk the very debt of nature and the common law, 
after the capital represented by it has been already consumed 
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in life-long enjoyment, without work, and the mortgage is 
about to be foreclosed, by an entrance upon the premises and 
possession had forthwith? Uncle Bart was no Shylock ; but 
“his duty to his family” (that is the stereotyped formula in 
such cases, I believe) controlled his natural feelings. After 
all, admitting some little excess of firmness in his composi- 
tion, it was a venial fault, unavoidable, occurring but once or 
twice a year at most, and entering not at all into his daily 
life. 

The old gentleman was musical withal, that is, he was 
a singer of plain psalmody in plain style. I have never 
seen a musical instrument his hands; but have heard his 
great, bass voice. Fiddle or fife would have been toys to 
him; and I suspect that a bass viol would have been impos- 
sible to his corpulence when I first knew him. He was of 
the old school here, as in everything else, perfectly reveling 
in the fugues of Billings and Holden, and all the grand 
music in vogue when he was young. It was well suited to 
his spacious chest and cavernous throat. He could spread 
himself out in it and enjoy it all. Often would he hunt down 
the most intricate and involved figures with the skill and 
breath of a fell fox-hunter; sing and roar himself into the 
sincere and delightful delusion of supposing a choir of twenty 
or thirty more distinct entities, for the nonce, to exist in a 
single consciousness of sound, feeling delight ineffable, keep- 
ing time with his voice, as he beat it with truth and empha- 
sis to every note of tune or chorus; the effort, not seldom, 
bringing drops of perspiration upon his brow. He knew 
little and cared less for the modern psalmody of the day, 
which is now long since obsolete. It was too fanciful, too 
mechanical; or, as he said, too fashionable! He wanted 
music, sweet to the ear, stirring, melting to the heart, uplift- 
ing the soul, in 42s books; not merely printed samples of 
musical characters and scores, of no comparative signifi- 
cance. Good old tunes were missed from new compilations 
with regret, though he acquiesced in silence. But when his 
favorites were meddled with by innovators without principle 
or talent, science or taste, he grew angry and called things 
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by their right names! To lift a meddling, thieving pen upon 
his most sacred “ Majesty,” was nothing short of high trea- 
son! Old “Ocean” was insulted by them in every sound, 
bar and cliff! But, when “Old Hundred” was crushed in 
the tortures of a modern musical inquisition, never to live in 
its pristine grandeur, power, beauty of sentiment and feeling; 
never to die: a poor, mangled, distorted, wretched sufferer, a 
pitiable object of neglect, aversion and contempt forever, the 
spirit of its great author was aroused within him; his wrath, 
a hundred times more fierce! All the crimes of the statute- 
book, capital or trivial, were a hundred times committed in 
the violence done to Martin Luther’s music and memory, a 
hundred insults cast upon himself by any choir who dared 
sing, in that mangled and perverted tune, a hymn of Dr. 
Watts and call it worship. Noble old man! Thy heart was 
always in the right place, quick to feel and strong to reason ; 
ready always to lead the slower, halting intellect in the short 
cuts of common sense and just feeling, indifferent to the 
briars, the nettles and tangled weeds which beset a way not 
often trodden as with thy firm and equal tread, strong and 
true; through highways or by-ways thou ploddest straight to 
thy goal of honesty and truth, good sense and manly senti- 
nent and manly love! No sympathy hadst thou with thief 
or plagiarist, tiger or serpent! The sweetness of thy soul 
jangled harshly out of tune with the meanness of his fraud 
who covertly steals the labors and the triumphs of better 
men and palms them damaged on society, not only as new, 
but as his own peculiar property; shooting him unawares 
from behind a hedge, robbing, wounding him, then blotting 
out his name, 

Such was Uncle Bart in his day nearly as we have time 
to sketch him. And yet not alone the humble laborer in 
the shop and field was he before our time. Think of the 
personal experiences of fourscore years rolled together and 
deposited in his brain. To write them out would go far 
towards completing a sketch of the century in which he 
flourished. He is born a British subject and, on the same 
spot, dies an American freeman. For years he dwells among 
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hostile Indians, armed as he works, or sleeps, or kneels in 
the village church, but lives to see the savage become an 
object of curiosity in his neighborhood, and the old “ Queen’s 
Arm” musket, a jest! He fights the Indian (wily and cruel) 
for life and home, — zs own sovereign for liberty, and sees 
with satisfaction a few jealous, exhausted colonies swell into 
double their number of independent states, bound in a com- 
mon union of law and love. Great events like these are 
graven upon his experience with the point of the sword, and 
are besides preserved in history. But how many forms and 
hues of ever-changing manners and customs, associated with 
persons, places, events of various importance and of fascinat- 
ing interest, have fitted his memory as a gallery with paint- 
ings, but also passed away with him! No! He was not 
always the Uncle Bart of these pages; a parer of leather 
and a planter of potatoes and corn. Like other mortals, he 
was once a boy among boys; a popular squire of dames; “a 
train-band captain eke was he,” alike in honorable war and 
peace ; fire-warden, clerk, select-man of his town, and occa- 
sionally, I believe, one of her Representatives in the General 
Court. These few epithets include many details of valued 
service or pleasant anecdote, which may add a little to our 
respect for the old man, while they disturb the recollections 
of his later years. Still his destiny was before him, innate 
and inevitable; and to keen eyes doubtless might have 
appeared foreshadowed in boyhood and youth as it was 
when it went on deepening with years. Time had not forgot- 
ten or neglected that destiny. He became old, gray, spec- 
tacle-bestrid, — heavy in body and less quick in mind, odd in 
speech, graybeard and grim,—but knew it not, perhaps, 
until on a certain day a saucy urchin, catching the serio- 
comic idea at a glance through the open shop-window, hailed 
him first and forever, “Uncle Bart!” The thing was done, 
nor needed any Triennial Catalogue of /aureati, to keep fresh 
in the memory of the citizens his ¢¢/e to a really kind and 
respectful regard, though at times irreverent and mirthful, in 
Mornington. 

But he is gone! The weight of years at last loosed his 

7 
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feeble hold on life. On a fine day in autumn his house was 
filled with neighbors of all ages, who took a final farewell of 
his familiar form, and in long and sad procession followed his 
remains to the churchyard and dropped a tear upon his 
grave ! . 

Changes since then have come over the neighborhood, 
The mansion opposite has been converted into a Town Hall, 
its beautiful grounds cut into streets and building lots; but 
no change comes over the premises described. The great 
knocker and scraper, white gables and green blinds in fresh 
paint still distinguish this ancient dwelling, while the shop, 
no longer able to blush for its intrusion, continues to shrink 
from observation in a corner, though in fact the real and wor- 
thy source and support of splendors it does not share. The 
shutters do not shut, but the door unfastened in the olden 
time is disfigured by a padlock and the sanctity of the place 
is preserved. 

But while I write, the spirit of a remorseless utility enters. 
A tall, pale artisan has taken possession of the room. The 
old shoe-bench must now give place to the bench of the tool- 
maker; the few tools and materials of the cordwainer to the 
many, of every size and shape, useful to the man of all- 
work ! 

Let us go. We are out of place among these relics of a 
by-gone age. And yet the past and present, the old and the 
new, are inseparable, interpenetrating each other, mingling 
their associations together, “most musical, most melan- 
choly.” The skeleton arm of the old clock, a little way 
up the street, with bony finger very deliberately picks up 
the few moments that remain, while the modern car swiftly 
nears the station at another part of the town. The aged 
sexton lifts the latch to ring for noon as the train bears us 
away ; and the steam whistle mingles shrilly with the sweet 
tones of the bell, melting together into silence. 





“God is the source, object, model, of perfect love.” 
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RECENT WORKS ON OUR LORD’S 
DIVINITY. 


BY HENRY F, JENKS. 


THE purpose of the Bampton Lectures of 1866, delivered 
by the Rev. Henry Parry Liddon, was to show “that the 
perfect moral character of Jesus Christ is really compatible 
only with the Nicene assertion of his absolute divinity.” The 
fath of the Church, he says, ever has been, and ever will be, 
that Jesus Christ, true God and true man, is, with the Father 
and the Holy Ghost, the object of Christian faith and love, 
as truly as he was the founder of Christendom. The truth 
which alone accounts for the establishment in our world of 
such a religion as Christianity, and such an institution as the 
Church, is that Jesus Christ was God: in thus stating the 
question asserting as fact the proposition he sets himself to 
prove. 

His argument is that this doctrine is anticipated in the 
Old Testament, in intimations, at the beginning of Genesis, of 
the existence of a plurality of persons within the one essence 
of God ; and in the Theophanies, which performed for the eye 
and ear the same service which was done in the region of in- 
spired ideas by the belief respecting the divine Wisdom ; and 
also by occult references, which may be overlooked unless in 
the light of the organic unity of Scripture, as understood by 
the ancient church. The work of our Lord in the world, and 
his own consciousness, are witnesses to it. It is distinctly 
set forth by John, who presents the most numerous and 
direct claims to divinity on our Lord’s part to be found in 
the New Testament; equally decidedly by James, by whom, 
though it is never once formally proposed as a doctrine of 
faith, it is largely though indirectly applied; by Peter, who, 
appealing to the actual experience of the generation he ad- 
dresses, reminds them of our Lord’s humiliation which they 
had witnessed, and then describes his exaltation as the honor 
put by God upon his human nature; and who in his second 
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epistle constantly names Jesus Christ where we should ex- 
pect the name of God; by Paul with his accustomed clear- 
ness of statement, and all the force of profound conviction, 
A strict monotheist, devoted to the truth of God’s inviolate 
unity, insisting with particular earnestness upon our Lord’s 
real humanity, yet that he believed Jesus Christ merely a 
man, is a paradox which no careful reader of his epistles 
would maintain. His sharply defined faith in the One God 
must force him to say that Christ is a created being, or, inter- 
nal to the essence of God. Mr. Liddon says he believed in 
the divinity of Jesus Christ in the literal, metaphysical, and 
absolute sense of the Catholic Church. He could not have 
applied Old Testament passages used only of Jehovah to 
Christ as he did, without renouncing his belief in the author- 
ity and sacred character of the Hebrew Scriptures, or else 
explicitly recognizing in Jesus Christ Jehovah himself visit- 
ing and redeeming his people. 

Leaving the Scriptures, Mr. Liddon asserts that Christ 
was worshipped as God in apostolic ages, was spoken of as 
divine in the ante-Nicene church, and the Nicene creed was 
not in any sense an enlargement, but a simple statement of 
the existing faith. 

This doctrine brings God clése to man’s inmost being, 
while guarding most carefully in his thought the spirituality 
of the divine essence. From it flows the infallibility of 
Christ as a teacher. It gives to the death on the cross an 
extraordinary efficacy. “Vast as is the conclusion of a world 
of sinners redeemed, atoned for, reconciled, the premiss that 
Jesus crucified is truly God more than warrants it.” 

He replies to the claim that by insisting on his Godhead 
his human life ceases to be of value as an ethical model for 
humanity, that by the reality of his manhood, and by the 
grace flowing from him as God and man, an approximate 
imitation of him can be secured. 

This doctrine “explains and justifies the power of the 
Christian sacraments as actual channels of supernatural 
grace.” It is the heart of the Christian faith, to deny which 
is to tear out the vitals of a living Christianity. It is the key 
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to the tcachings, miracles, life, of Christ. It is the bond of 
union hetween his disciples. Having met every objection of 
spe ve discussion that hostile ingenuity could devise, it 
retains intact its original significance, and finds expression in 
a symbol which interprets it to new generations, and which 
lives in the confessions of a grateful church. It is the ques- 
tion of the truth or falsehood of Christianity, and is at this 
hour the strength of the Christian Church under all the dan- 
gers which menace it. 

This is a fair outline of Mr. Liddon’s argument, for the 
most part in his own language. He declares boldly, but mis- 
takes assertion for argument, and fails to substantiate what 
he claims by adequate proof. His book has called out others 
in reply, two of which it is the purpose of this article to ex- 
amine. 

The author of the first* seeks to show that the popular 
theology as represented by Mr. Liddon, and by Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Hatherley, is contrary to the teachings of the Bible, 
and in doing this he mentions difficulties which they have not 
met, exposes their fallacies, corrects their exegesis, disputes 
their conclusions, compares facts with their fancies, and over- 
throws the structure of their exuberant rhetoric by calm 
reasoning. The candid reader will find the doctrines he pre- 
sents much simpler and more reasonable than theirs, and 
having Scripture warrant for their support. 

Mr. Smith’s treatise is eminently a popular one. It isa 
clear statement of the views he favors, which will interest 
scholars, and instruct those who have not access to more 
elaborate works. If it does not stimulate the reader to fur- 
ther investigation it will familiarize him with the questions at 
issue, so that he can form opinions upon them, and discuss” 
them intelligently. It is a valuable contribution to theologi- 
cal literature, all the more acceptable because books of this 
character from his side of the question have not been over- 
frequent of late, and its appearance indicates a revival of in- 
terest in studies which had seemed falling into disrepute. 





* The Bible and Popular Theology. By Rev. G. Vance Smith. Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green, Reader, and Dyer. 1871. 
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After stating the latest results of critical inquiry into the 
character and authorship of the books of the Bible, and the 
principles of selection which prevailed in forming the canon, 
he shows that there is an evident historical continuity through- 
out the older Scriptures, a connected narrative, in which the 
prophecies often serve to illustrate or confirm the history, 

In both Old and New Testaments is prominently displayed 
the conception of One God, a personal being, of absolute 
might, perfect in wisdom and all moral qualities, the especial 
protector of Israel, and no calamity is able to shake the con- 
fidence of the more devout minds of the nation in this pro- 
tection ; the severest trial is but disciplinary, and will, in time, 
be rewarded by prosperity and peace, under the rule of an 
expected prince. While this belief may have been inade- 
quate as a special, direct preparation for Christ, the Hebrew 
religion was in a sense a preparation for him who was to come, 
In the New Testament are realized and fulfilled the better 
Messianic ideas of the Old. The conclusion from an exami- 
nation of the Messianic passages in the Old Testament is 
that, in the ancient anticipations of a Messiah, he was to be 
a wise and righteous sovereign, and warrior, especially favored 
and protected by the Almighty, but nothing indicated that 
he would be divine; and that there is no passage in the Old 
Testament in which he is described or conceived of as the 
Supreme God, or in any sense his equal. 

The perfectly reasonable, Biblical doctrine of the divine 
unity contains no trace of a Trinity, and the orthodox infer- 
ences from plural forms of expression, and the Theophanies, 
are greater than they warrant. The prepossessions of edu- 
cation stand in the way of a rational and Scriptural form of 
belief concerning the person and character of Christ in the 
churches. The charge on which Christ was put to death 
was not that he claimed to be God. This, by Jewish law, 
would have been the extreme of blasphemy, and if it had 
been made would never have escaped the keen ears of his 
accusers. That they did not accuse him of it is a conclu- 
sive reply to the charge that he ever claimed to be the 
second member of a divine Trinity of persons in the God- 
head. 
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He devotes two chapters to the Logos doctrine, in one 
giving its origin and history, and in the other the sense in 
which it is used by the Evangelist, and gives a clear and 
very satisfactory exposition of it. Mr. Liddon’s statement of 
it Mr. Smith considers fair, but thinks he infers more from 
the Evangelist’s language than it will properly bear. It was 
an accommodation to the popular philosophy, it helped in the 
introduction and diffusion of Christianity, the day of its use- 
fulness will pass away. The representation of the Evangel- 
ist, while not showing that he looked upon Jesus as person- 
ally God, implies the extraordinary character of his life, his 
moral and spiritual greatness, his divine wisdom and wonder- 
ful works. 

The conclusion of the book is that in the Bible the Al- 
mighty Being is strictly One God, into whose personality is 
nowhere introduced any change or qualification. Jesus is 
nowhere in Scripture represented as God, but as the Christ, 
the instrument, the Son of the Father. Christian faith is 
the affectionate, reverent trust of the disciple for the teacher, 
the desire to sit at his feet, the humble aspiration to obey his 
precepts, and imbibe the spirit of his life. Christianity is not 
a mere dogma, but Christ himself, his mind, life, character 
‘ and spirit. The Holy Spirit is God himself manifested in 
his intercourse with the soul of man, but not in any sense a 
divine person. The death of Christ is not represented as 
having a propitiatory or expiatory efficacy in the heathen 
sense, but is simply the Providential means by which the 
admission of the Gentile world was secured to the faith of 
the Gospel. In the Bible we have the remains of ancient 
Hebrew literature, and the record of a great revolution des- 
tined in time to affect the ideas of the whole civilized world, 
and the only historical outline of the life and teachings of 
him through whom so remarkable a work was to be accom- 
plished. If rightly and wisely used, it may be a help and an 
influence to guide and enlighten the conscience, as it is a 
channel through which the Unseen Spirit has often spoken 
to men, and may still speak to us, if we will listen. No per- 
manent basis of church-union can be found except in the 
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ever-enduring words of Christ. To overcome the evils of 
sectarianism the best course would be to open the doors of 
the Established Church by abolishing or simplifying the 
creeds, and requiring no test of membership but the profes- 
sion of allegiance to its head. A true freedom of thought 
and speech, fully and legally allowed, could only tend, among 
honest men, to the destruction of error, the speedier discov- 
ery, and the surer establishment of Truth. 

A much more remarkable book is a review of Mr. Lid- 
don’s,* bearing no author’s name but purporting to have been 
written by a clergyman of the Church of England, to show 
that his doctrines cannot be maintained by his arguments, 

The dogma of Christ’s Deity, he thinks, has never under- 
gone the ordeal of a free inquiry, but has been, from the 
fourth century to the present hour, mainly upheld by modes 
of external force, which though diminishing, still exert in 
orthodox circles a perceptible power. 

In denying that the tenet of Christ’s veritable Godhead 
was a development, and claiming that the Nicene fathers only 
affirmed in the philosophic language of the fourth century 
what Christ and his Apostles had taught in the popular dia- 
lects of the first, Mr. Liddon plainly asserts that the Divinity 
of Jesus Christ, as taught by the church, is the probable, 
rational and fairly provable sense of Holy Scripture. He 
excludes the idea of progress, growth and revelation in the 
consciousness of the church, and refuses to recognize the 
church’s possession of unwritten Apostolic traditions which 
supplement the written. In preferring his dogma to be 
tested by the Bible, he puts himself, in the opinion of this 
reviewer, who asserts that from the Bible alone the doctrine 
can by no means be proved, upon indefensible ground. He 
should resort to the Christian Church and its traditions, 
since this has long displayed a perspicuity, explicitness and 
uniformity of expression, of which the Bible is conspicu- 
ously destitute. The Bible, while professedly retained by 





* The Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. An examina- 
tion of Liddon’s Bampton Lectures by a Clergyman of the Church of 
England. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1872. 
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orthodoxy as the standard of doctrine, is explored to enforce 
the explorer’s faith, and invoked for authority for responses 
practically settled beforehand, and the question respecting 
the Divine nature receives the same treatment as others. 

The point at issue between himself and Mr. Liddon is not 
the intelligibility of the proposition, the Son is equal to the 
Father as touching his Godhead ; but the presence in Scrip- 
ture of the proposition, or of testimony which warrants it. 

He says, the church takes for granted the rudimentary 
Protestant principle that from Holy Scripture alone are to be 
sought and accepted the revelations and precepts of God. 
She rears no article of faith upon her own authority, but 
draws it from Scripture, and demands that it be supported 
by Scripture, but her appeal to it is practically a notification 
that in it she has found, and expects her clergy to find 
certain prescribed tenets. She thus so weakens the con- 
sciences of her followers, and impairs their sense of moral 
obligation, that there can be found those who “can perceive 
nothing illogical, and no forfeiture of moral claims, in offer- 
ing the Bible to individual judgment, and, at the same time, 
dictating the most momentous conclusion to be reached.” 

Originally a believer that a reasonable exposition of the 
Scriptures yielded the conclusion of Christ’s Godhead, re- 
peated examination, the last time in Mr. Liddon’s company, 
has convinced this author of the “inability of unbiassed 
individual judgment rationally exercised, to deduce from the 
Bible the doctrine of Christ’s co-equal Deity.” 

This doctrine, incredible on Protestant principles, he allows 
might be accepted if taught by a competent authority. We 
cannot say what might not enter into self-existence, or into 
how makiy individuals it might be distributed. But observa- 
tion of our own nature, and the nature of the world around us 
forces us to conclude that there is one Being only in whom 
the mysterious attributes of Deity reside. Personal attri- 
butes imply distinct individual being. If the second and third 
persons of the Trinity have the attributes of Deity they are 
second and third Gods. If we are compelled to confess each 
Person to be, by Himself, God and Lord ; clearly not reason, 
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but inspiration and infallibility alone, can prohibit us from 
believing and saying, there are three Gods. Mr. Liddon sees 
this dilemma and tries to meet it by terms implying the Sub- 
ordination of the Son, “but these verbal precautions are 
unavailing. . . . His statement of his doctrine is incompati- 
ble with the truth of, the Divine Unity, and also with the 
verbal requirements of ecclesiastical orthodoxy. . . . His lan- 
guage, if it is not quite empty of meaning, leads to one of 
two heresies, either the dividing of the Substance, or the 
confounding of the Persons.” 

This writer thinks there is a contradiction in terms when 
Mr. Liddon avows that our Lord “took human nature upon 
Him in its reality and completeness,” and then denies that 
Christ had a human person, “his manhood is not of itself an 
individual being.” Our nature can only exist in persons, 
“To enfold a Divine Person with the constituent elements of 
humanity, not combined with the living. entity of a real 
human person, is not to take our nature, but to form a new 
nature, which is God plus what might in another combina- 
tion have been man.” 

Our author thinks the Synoptical Gospels in the main 
trustworthy, and substantially true. He does not think Mr. 
Liddon has been successful in showing decided external evi- 
dence of the authorship of the Fourth Gospel by John. 
After weighing the testimony of Justin, and the views of 
Davidson and Westcott, he concludes, with Taylor, that such 
are the contradictions between the Fourth and the other 
Gospels that “one form of narration excludes the other.” 

Mr. Liddon’s theory that John’s Gospel is a historical sup- 
plement, a polemical treatise addressed to an intellectual 
world, widely different from that which had been before the 
minds of the earlier Evangelists, does not relieve the diffi- 
culty which arises from its having so little agreement with its 
predecessors. But does Mr. Liddon consider that a complete 
Gospel is furnished by the New Testament narratives apart 
from John? or could he without it prove even to his own 
satisfaction that his doctrine has any foundation in our 
Lord’s teaching? 
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There is “a want of unison between the doctrine which 
Mr. Liddon believes to be set forth in the beginning of the 
Fourth Gospel, and the doctrine which is exhibited by St. 
Peter and the three earlier Evangelists. The device of a 
distinction between Christ as God, and Christ as man, is not 
much to @#@ purpose; for Mr. Liddon tells us, our Lord’s 
Manhood was not personal, but was taken into closest union 
with his deity, and he clings to the fact upon which St. John 
insists with much prominence, that our Lord’s Godhead is 
the seat of his personality, and so we are brought face to 
face with the conclusion, God led God, and anointed God 
with God. . . . The writer of the last Gospel does more than 
supplement his predecessors ; if the orthodox interpretation 
of his language is right, he corrects them, and takes ground 
which convicts them not merely of reservation, but of igno- 
rance and blundering, on a vital point. For Protestants who 
hold Scripture to be the divine and sufficient rule of faith there 
is no way of escape: they must either esteem the Logos doc- 
trine a misty speculation, or depress other portions of the 
New Testament while they exalt what they conceive to be a 
contribution from St. John.” 

A comparison between texts in John and the earlier 
Evangelists plainly shows serious irreconcilable discrepan- 
cies, and as three writers are to be preferred to one we are 
led to an “unfavorable appreciation of the Fourth Gospel’s 
historical fidelity, and confirmed in the suspicion that the, 
writer made many statements from a speculative and ideal, 
rather than from a properly historical point of view.” 

We may conclude that he did not mean to affirm the 
Word’s absolute Deity, for if he understood his own senti- 
ments, and knew his own object, as we may fairly suppose 
he did, unless he meant to supply his own refutation, he 
would not have taught in his Prologue that the Word was a 
part of the Divine Substance, and then quoted words of 
Christ expressly avowing inferiority, subordination and de- 
pendence. 

“Protestant continuance in the orthodox faith will depend 
on abstinence from inquiry, and if repose of mind is to be 
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secured without diminution of practical piety, it will be by 
abnegation of reason and trust in the church.” 

Mr. Liddon’s method of argument is unsound. “The dogma 
for which he argues so impetuously is eminently a question 
of interpretation ; and if that dogma is really deducible from 
the Bible by individual judgment, it must be g@educible by 
ust and reasonable, and not by arbitrary and irrational ex- 
positions... . Mr. Liddon does not find his doctrine in 
Scripture, but puts it there, sometimes by contravening the 
clear sense, and more often by impregnating vague phrases, 
straining figurative expressions, and misunderstanding ob- 
scure texts.” 

Mr. Liddon’s argument from the plural forms in Genesis 
is disposéd of by supposing them to have come from the con- 
templation, in remoter times, of the Deity as the aggregate 
of manifold forces and powers, and combining in Himself all 
the energies which polytheism had distributed among the 
gods many of the heathen world. It is easy to transfer to 
the King of kings the form of language appropriate to roy- 
alty. : 

Mr. Liddon favors the view of Augustine, that the Son 
being truly God, was by nature as invisible as the Father. 
If he appeared to the Patriarchs it was through the agency 
of acreated being, who represented him, and through whom 
he spoke and acted. The Theophanies were not direct 
appearances of a Person in the Godhead, but self-manifesta- 
tions of God through a created being. He thinks they point 
to a purpose in the Divine mind which was to be realized in 
a nearer contact of man with God than had been possible 
under previous dispensations, suggesting a personal self-un- _ 
veiling of God before his creatures. But how, says our 
author, “could the Almighty’s making a created being his 
representative, and the exponent of his will, foreshadow that 
within his own infinite, invisible essence, there was a second 
Person who would one day come férth to clothe himself per- 
manently with a created nature?” 

Mr. Liddon considers the language put into the mouth of 
Wisdom in the Book of Proverbs more indicative of a real 
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person than a poetic personification. Our author, on the 
other hand, thinks Mr. Liddon unwilling to admit even ob- 
vious personification, and unable to distinguish between lit- 
eral and metaphorical language, and agrees with Dr. David- 
son that the passage contains nothing about the internal 
relations of the Godhead, and that the terms Wisdom and 
Logos (Word) of God as used in the Apocryphal books of 
Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, and Baruch were intended to repre- 
sent not real personages, but manifestations of the Divine 
attributes. 

Mr. Liddon thinking that Philo was largely instrumental 
in giving form to the Logos doctrine in the Fourth Gos- 
pel, examines his writings in detail ; a needless labor in our 
author’s judgment, for, though there are coincidences of 
thought and similarity of phraseological forms pointing to 
acommon and suggestive intellectual atmosphere, it is not 
disputed that the Gospel contains elements to which Philo 
was a stranger; but Philo was not a Christian, while the 
author of the Fourth Gospel was, which at once causes and 
accounts for great differences. 

He thinks Mr. Liddon is on the side of truth in affirming 
the presence of a Messianic element in the Old Testament, 
but that the prophetic intimations in which it is embodied, 
more especially the earlier ones, are much less direct and 
definite than Mr. Liddon imagines. He finds many texts 
which are supposed to teach the deity of the Messiah, “but 
in almost every passage he handles he neglects the context, 
and withdraws from their historical and textual surroundings 
a few words susceptible of an extreme sense.” After care- 
fully examining Mr. Liddon’s citations from the Psalms, he 
agrees with Dr. Davidson that no direct, definite, conscious 
prophecies of Messiah appear in the Psalms. There were 
unconscious ones, which were quoted and applied by New 
Testament writers in the current sense of the times without 
thought of the original meaning. 

In regard to the other Messianic texts relied on by Mr. 
Liddon, our room forbids us to do more than consider our 
author’s manner of dealing with a single one. 
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Isaiah ix. 6 holds the foremost place among the texts in 
which prophecy “mounts to the highest assertions of Christ’s 
Divinity.” Mr. Liddon contends that here the plain literal 
sense makes Christ the “ Mighty God,” ‘but our author thinks 
that if Mr. Liddon’s favorite “translation was unquestiona- 
ble it would not necessarily denote possession of the Divine 
nature, but of Godlike strength and qualities.” But be the 
translation what it may, his sense is forbidden by the con- 
text. The prophet could not possibly have meant that the 
child and son of whom he spoke was the Lord of Hosts, 
“He had no knowledge of the ecclesiastical Triad of later 
times, and though his language may be suited to facts and 
personages beyond the conscious range of his thoughts, it 
cannot define ideas utterly foreign to his mind.” 

“Not a passage he (Mr. Liddon) quotes in relation to 
Christ’s Divinity will, when legitimately interpreted by its 
context, bear the meaning he thrusts into it. His appeal to 
the Old Testament is simply a string of audacious assertions, 
arrayed in phrases picked from this place and that, just such 
fragments being torn out of a Psalm, or Prophetic book, as 
will serve his purpose. Of this he seems to have a dim con- 
sciousness, though he is not at all ashamed of it, and fails to 
perceive how injuriously it affects his cause.” 

He complains of those who insist on examining the pro- 
phetic utterances one by one, instead of considering them as 
a whole, but his reviewer thinks that only in this way can 
their meaning be ascertained ; and the true meaning of each 
must be determined before they can be classified ; and before 
they can mutually support each other the true meanings of 
each must be shown to accord. The passages Mr. Liddon 
cites are not, for his argument, cumulative and reciprocally 
corroborative evidences, but vague, unconnected, and often 
discordant materials. 

Mr. Liddon makes a disputable statement when he asserts 
that the establishment of Christianity and the Church in the 
world is only accounted for by the truth that Jesus Christ is 
God; for “if the simple moral and spiritual truths which 
compose the main substance of Christ’s teaching are funda- 
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mental laws of human life, then Christ’s language is ac- 
counted for by recognizing God’s own hand, and in Christ 
not his equal or substitute, but his Son, Servant, Messenger, 
furnished by his Spirit to do his work, and become our Lord.” 

“Mr. Liddon must be aware... that to quote detached 
magisterial and regal expressions of Christ, for the purpose 
of insinuating he knew himself to be God, and wished, with 
some reserve, to impart the knowledge to his followers, is to 
twist and misrepresent the whole tenor of his recorded lan- 
guage.” 

Mr. Liddon claims that Christ sought to organize a socie- 
ty, a kingdom of souls, and insisted emphatically upon the 
payment of homage to his invisible majesty, but his reviewer 
shows from the texts he cites, and their context, that Christ 
studiously leads to one higher than himself. 

It did not need an uncreated Person to establish such 
institutions as Baptism and the Lord’s Supper; divinely- 
aided humanity could have unfolded moral and spiritual truth 
and clothed it in new and original forms, and prophetic inspi- 
ration could foresee the effect of his death and resurrection as 
springs of life among his followers. 

Mr. Liddon says the idea of the Kingdom of God issued 
in a single jet, and with a fully-developed body from the 
mind of Jesus; his reviewer says Mr. Liddon’s notion of a 
single jet must be singular, but that, perhaps, theologically 
expounded it signifies an intermittent, varied, and eddying 
stream. Mr. Liddon finds in the Sermon on the Mount, the 
charge to the Twelve, the Parables of the Kingdom, the Dis- 
course in the Supper-room, and the institution of the two 
great sacraments, the statement of the Saviour’s plan, but 
his reviewer thinks careful reading and comparison will dis- 
cover only progressive, perhaps fluctuating thought, 

In many other passages quoted, the real meaning seems to 
have been by Mr. Liddon unconsciously augmented by 4 
desire to find in them well-defined predictions by Christ of 
the universal spread of his religion, 

Such terms as the 7rue God, the Great God, God over all 
blessed for ever, if descriptions of Christ would, our author 
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says, proclaim his deity, but it is doubtful if they do not de- 
scribe the eternal Father since they occur in confessedly am- 
biguous texts. 

Mr. Liddon finds in the term image of God, Col. i. 15-17, 
an equivalent to the Logos of John. Our author says, “ Ac- 
cording to Mr. Liddon’s exposition the title Son displays an 
identity of substance with the father, Image of God an exact 
likeness to God. The Son has the Father’s uncreated na- 
ture; the image is after the closest ties of complete simili- 
tude. Now this is purely arbitrary... . Since the essence 
of God is invisible, the visible image of God cannot be iden- 
tical with his essence.” 

Throughout the Epistle to the Colossians the distinction 
between God and Christ is too marked to be easily reconcila- 
ble with the assumption that the writer intended to equalize 
Christ with God. 

Mr. Liddon dwells with great earnestness upon the lan- 
guage of the Epistle to the Hebrews; but our author asks 
how, if the writer of it “had grasped the conception that 
Christ is very and eternal God, could he have written (ii. 18, 
iv. 15, v. 7) of our Lord’s having suffered, being tempted, 

. and having offered up prayers ?” 

“Examination of the passages in Philippians, Colossians, 
and Hebrews to which Mr. Liddon appeals, throws suspicion 
upon his doctrine, and raises difficulties which admit of no 
resolution short of denial that the Scriptures rationally un- 
derstood, are a true and sufficing rule of orthodox faith.” 

In regard to Mr. Liddon’s citations from the Apocalypse 
our author says, “ Few men who have read the Revelation of 
St. John carefully through, would have ventured to affirm, 
even in university sermons on our Lord’s Divinity, that 
Christ is therein represented as being in truth one with 
the almighty, uncreated, supreme God. 

Mr. Liddon thinks he finds intimations of Christ’s Deity in 
James, Jude, and Peter; but our author thinks James used 
the title Lord in reference to God, and even if he applied it 
to Jesus it would not assert his Godhead. James shows no 
sign in his epistle of knowing more than one personal God. 
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Mr. Liddon builds on Paul’s language a mass of testimony 
which, with his own prepossessions, seems to prove that 
Christ’s Deity was in Paul’s mind. His rhetorical arguments 
on this point are only relieved, says our author, from being silly 
by being eloquent and sincere. The antidote to Mr. L’s 
sophistry must be found in the context of the passages 
quoted. 

If, says our author, the close of Paul’s speech on Mars Hill 
is in perfect harmony with the persuasion Jesus Christ is 
God, what conceivable words can be out of harmony with 
that persuasion? Again, to use Acts xx. 28 (blood of God) 
as a proof text in arguing for the dogma of our Lord’s divin- 
ity, is among the absurdities which grow out of abundant 
conviction and scanty evidence. 

Paul preaches Jesus Christ, but in his doctrine concerning 
him he everywhere teaches his dependence on God. Through- 
out his preaching “turns of thought and diction out of keep- 
with faith in any Godhead but the Father's meet us at every 
step, in closest connection with statements which proclaim 
the dignity and offices of Christ.” 

Still further, he adds that almost every page of Paul’s writ- 
ings “might be appealed to for proof that in his view God 
and Christ were distinct individuals, possessing different na- 
tures, and not forms in one and the same supreme, self-exist- 
ent essence.” ‘ 

Mr. L. resolutely ignores the obvious Scriptural solution of 
what appears to him a difficulty; and, having taken for 
granted the point to be proved, proceeds on the assumption 
that the allusions which magnify our Lord, and give promi- 
nence to his person, offices, and claims, in the work of re- 
demption, and the government of the Church, must of neces- 
sity involve the Supreme Divinity. 

Such texts as Ist. Cor. viii. 4-6, 1st. Tim. ii. 5, 6, vi. 15, 16, 
Ist. Cor. xv. 27, have no significance if they do not exclude 
Mr. Liddon’s doctrine. Our author’s examination of these 
texts shows that the charge so often made against Unitarians 
of explaining away Scripture language and meaning to sup- 
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port their views bears much more strongly on their oppo- 
nents. 

The term Son of God does not imply essential unity. The 
filial title “does not warrant raids of presumptuous fancy 
into recesses of the divine nature.” “Does not sonship, just 
in proportion to its reality, suggest posteriority, derivation, 
and some sort of dependence?” 

Mr. L. builds largely on John’s account of Christ’s statements 
concerning himself, on the ground that he has given them 
exactly, and our author comments severely on his treatment 
of them; for instance, John, xiv. 6 is “not only inflated as 
preconceptions dictate, but torn asunder in order that it may 
be the more effectively manipulated.” The fact that Christ 
is our conductor to God needs to be considerably stretched to 
prove Christ is God. 

The bread of life, the living bread in John vi. and living 
water in John iv. is significant language, but contains no hint 
of deity. In John viii. 23, what semblance is there of an 
intimation that Christ is in essence the equal of the Father? 
If words mean anything, would John v. 19-32 be spoken by 
one who knew himself to be, in nature and attributes, the 
eternal, self-existent Father’s equal? In the discourse at the 
Supper Christ’s language uniformly makes prominent the 
Father’s supremacy, glory, and imparted gifts. 

Mr. L. argues from the power, claimed by Christ to have 
been given him, of forgiving sins; but if that power was 
transmitted to the Apostles, and then to the Church, its pos- 
session does not imply the possession of divine attributes, 
and that fact, pointed out by him, bears against his argument. 

Mr. Liddon’s exposition of John viii. 58 “is the product of 
a prejudiced imagination, and on every ground, grammatical 
and other, is not what the guidance of Scripture alone sug- 
gests.” “Actual pre-existence, even before the world was, is 
not necessarily the everlasting, uncaused existence of deity.” 
Our author believes that John’s Gospel teaches pre-existence, 
and in a note declares, “It seems as unreasonable to deny he 
teaches Christ’s pre-existence, as it is unreasonable to assert 
he teaches Christ’s Godhead.” 
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Of the celebrated exclamation of Thomas, he says, “ There 
are no marks in the conduct of the Apostles to indicate that 
at any period of their intercourse with Christ they enter- 
tained the persuasion that they were associating with their 
Creator, and that is stronger evidence against the doctrine, 
than an isolated phrase of excited exclamation can present in 
its favor.” 

Mr. Liddon presents us this alternative: the sayings in the 
Gospel reveal what he believes them to reveal, or our Lord is 
neither morally good, nor sincere, nor unselfish, nor humble. 
The false assumption underlying his declamation is that 
Christ’s rank, in Scripture, is either mere manhood or abso- 
lute Godhead. ‘“ His argument is powerless against the really 
Scriptural position, that Christ fills in the scale of being a 
place not defined, but certainly above man, and as certainly 
below God.” 

Applying the rules of human veracity and sincerity, Christ, 
if he knew himself to be God, and that faith in his Godhead 
was a vital necessity, was guilty of untruthfulness in using 
without explanation such passages as Mark x. 18, Luke xviii. 
19; Luke iv. 18, 19, Matt. xii. 18; Mark xiii. 32, Matt. xxiv. 36, 
Acts i. 7; Matt. xx. 23, Mark x. 40; Matt. xxvi. 53; Matt. xxvi. 
39, 42, Mark xiv. 34-36, Luke xxii. 42; Matt. xxvii. 46, Mark 
xv. 34; Luke xxiii. 46, and others. If he knew himself not to 
be God, his language is simple, plain, and honest. Taking 
his language alone as a guide, Protestants have no choice but 
to deny him to be God. 

It is not Mr. Liddon’s fault, for it is above any one’s power, 
that he could not prove that Christ was worshipped as God 
from the earliest age of Christianity. The worship of Christ 
is nowhere enjoined in Scripture, but the worship of the God 
and Father of Jesus Christ is, and was, the habitual practice 
of the Apostles and first disciples. 

To Mr. Liddon’s lengthy argument from the dying prayer 
of Stephen our author replies, charging him with “the sup- 
pression, misrepresentation, and unfairness, which attaches to 
mere advocacy of foregone conclusions Mr. Liddon 
tacitly assumes that Stephen’s petition, being addressed to 
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Christ, must have been addressed to him as God, and then 
from the petition itself he infers Christ to be God. On the 
contrary his words clearly bespeak his conviction that Christ 
was inferior to God.” 

Dean Alford’s rendering of Phil. ii. 6 is objected to, as an 
expositor’s ofiuion inserted in a translation which professes 
to be as exact as the idioms of different languages will allow. 
The pronoun “his” has no authority, and with the transla- 
tion “equality with” its doubtfulness should be intimated. 
“The treatment which the Philippian passage has long re- 
ceived is a discredit to commentators. .. . The phrase as- 
sumed to betoken “equality with God” more probably beto- 
kens “likeness to God,” the “being as God.” . . . Together 
with the previous phrase, form of God, it indicates with 
vague generality a godlike condition, but could never be ac- 
cepted as an allegation of Christ’s Godhead, without a strong 
persuasion that Christ is God.” 

The creeds of the Church of England, its hymns, and 
forms for public and private prayer, have had, our author 
feels, great influence in establishing the faith which the Bible 
does not establish. 

Mr. Liddon is troubled by the text, “Jesus increased in 
wisdom and in stature.” He concedes intellectual develop- 
ment in Christ’s human soul, corresponding to his bodily 
growth, while as the Word incarnate he was full of truth. 
Now if Luke, who took some trouble to learn his facts, held 
Jesus to be the infinite God robed in human flesh, is it likely 
he would have used this language? The easiest solution of 
Christ’s avowal of personal ignorance concerning the day of 
judgment has been found in the doctrine of a double nature, 
of which the human is limited: but the truest interpretation 
of Christ’s words is that which recognizes in the Son his 
highest and superhuman character; and in this he, who is 
declared by the Church to be revealed as God incarnate, de- 
clares there is a subject of which he is ignorant. 

Mr. Liddon finds the deity of Christ to “warrant the 
cleansing virtue of the atoning blood;” but his reviewer 
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says, “Neither the canonical writings nor the creeds make a 
particular conception of the nature and efficacy of Christ’s 
death an article of Christian faith. ... Vicarious punish- 
ment, judicial substitution, satisfaction to divine justice, im- 
puted sin and righteousness, and the like, are ideas which 
owe their prominence and definiteness to a comparatively 
recent theology. . . . We cannot, without changing God into 
something lower than our own likeness, imagine him to be 
capable of punishing the guiltless instead of the guilty, or of 
exacting judicial satisfaction and payment for men’s moral 
delinquencies from penal endurances in one who was morally 
unblemished.” 

Again he says, “Dissentients from the Church’s dogma 
would reply to Mr. Liddon’s inquiry, ‘What is the fountain 
head of the many blessed and practical results of Christian 
civilization and Christian charity, but the truth of His divin- 
ity, who has kindled man into charity by giving himself for 
man ?’ by recounting results of a widely different kind, which 
have been most intimately associated with the manifested life 
of the Christian Church. ... The tendency to arrogate a 
tyrannous dominion over men’s faith and consciences has 
been nowhere more rank and vigorous than in the sacerdotal 
hierarchy by whom the tenet of Chris.’s deity has been most 
jealously proclaimed and fostered. . . . Neither has Christian 
charity been remarkably displayed in conjunction with a scru- 
pulous holding of Nicene or Athanasian definitions.” 

Mr. Liddon’s reasonings appear to his reviewer “some- 
time.. absurd, often really, however unconsciously, sophistical, 
and always insufficient. The whole structure of the Lectures, 
so far as they are an appeal of reason to Holy Scripture, (and 
all exposition not avowedly based on the Church’s supreme 
authority must be such an appeal), rests upon untenable 
ground, and exposes to inevitable capture the citadel of 
ecclesiastical faith.” 

He asserts in conclusion that the Church creeds are irre- 
concilable with each other. “Assuming eternity and inde- 
pendent, unoriginated existence to be unalienable attributes 
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of God, the creed of Niczea and Constantinople either falls 
short in defining Christ’s Godhead or is ditheistic. The 
Athanasian creed, unless its definitions of the divine nature 
are wholly shorn of sense, is self-contradictory. ... The 
creed known as the Apostles’, though it has but slender 
claims to Apostolic parentage, yet exhibits in relation to 
God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, a confession that satisfied 
the demands of ante-Nicene times, but no reasonable exposi- 
tion can make it cover the dogma of Christ’s deity.” 

“The supposed Scriptural evidence for Christ’s Godhead 
crumbles vexingly away as the meaning of text after text is 
explored. Scarcely a single fragment wears a respectable 
look, and the whole fabric is miserably weak and without 
cohesion.” In fact the doctrines of the Church have been 
taken for granted, and the Scripture has been but very little 
examined to see if it is in accord with them, and it has been 
generally assumed without investigation, to sanction and be 
the foundation of their assertions. 

In studying the literary remains of the earlier Christian 
times the nearer we approach the century of Christ’s Resur- 
rection the looser and more unsatisfactory do we find the 
statements of Christ’s relation to the eternal Godhead to be. 
No fact in the history of opinion is more clearly provable 
than that the orthodox dogma was a growth developed amid 
controversy, and fixed in the face of strong opposition. . , . 
The Catholic believer may rejoice in the full assurance of an 
unquestioning faith, that the dogma was, through divine 
instruction, from the very first, germinally and potentially 
present in the Church; but the critic who discards the 
assumption of the Church’s immunity from error, will trace 
the real roots of the dogma in the treatise of Philo, and the 
philosophy of Plato,” 

I have followed the same course in stating his reviewer's 
argument that I did with Mr. Liddon’s, using for the most 
part his language where I have not quoted his exact words. 
His book may well be regarded as a remarkable contribution 
to theological literature, and in view of its source it is an- 
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other confirmation of the Unitarian position from Trinitarian 
testimony. The interest of the subject, as well as the bold 
manner in which Mr. Liddon’s sophistry is exposed and his 
conclusions overthrown, ought to secure it a wide reading 
both from those whose views it favors, and those whose opin- 
ions it condemns, It is written in a pleasing style and per- 
vaded by a genial tone of satire, which has been somewhat 
indicated in my extracts. The American reprint, which has 
just been issued, will put it in the power of all to judge 
without difficulty how satisfactorily the author has discharged 
his task. 


PROF. FOLSOM’S CRITICISMS. 


I cannot follow my friend and critic through the fifteen 
pages of his review. But I should be very glad if I could 
make him understand me better; and for this end, and to 
bring ourselves and readers back to the essential points, I 
will indicate them as clearly as I can. 

I. I nowhere avow or advocate the fersonal pre-existence 
of Christ, or the personal existence of the Logos separate 
from God before the birth of Christ or after it. I understand 
the Word to mean God speaking, or God in the act of self- 
revelation, in distinction from God as absolute Being and 
including infinite deeps of being unrevealable to any finite 
mind. I stated this repeatedly and explicitly, and it seems 
to me that it should have saved my excellent brother a great 
deal of disquisition, which, so far as I am concerned, is only 
a confutation of his misunderstandings. I dare say the fault 
is partly in me in not writing with sufficient precision for the 
eye of so able a critic. I believe that the Christ is God only 
as I believe the Word was united with him and spoke in him 
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and through him. It is the simple yet beautiful metaphysics 
of Whittier’s hymn, — 


“ The homage that we pay to thee 
Is still our Father’s own ; 
Nor jealous claim nor rivalry 

Divides the cross and throne.” 


II. In all the Gospels, and especially the Fourth, I find a 
large class of passages which on the lips of any prophet or 
even any angel or archangel would be unwarranted self-asser- 
tion ; for the more truly great a man is the more humble will 
he be, keeping himself out of sight, especially when he has a 
message from the Lord. I need not recapitulate these pas- 
sages at large. Examples of them are found where Christ is 
described by himself as sitting on a throne of glory and call- 
ing all nations to his bar, and separating them to eternal ret- 
ributions ; where he says no man knoweth the Father but the 
Som and he to whom the Son shall reveal him ; and “he that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father.” These passages I stated 
were to be interpreted in the light of other passages where 
Jesus says the Father that dwells in him speaks and acts. 
But the point of the whole argument is in the fact that 
Christ, in these passages, speaks of himself in terms which, 
on the lips of prophet, apostle, or angel, would be insuffera- 
ble, and would be blasphemy indeed, and hence I interpret 
them as spoken in the name of the Word, and showing that 
in Christ there is a claim, not of mere prophetic inspiration, 
but of a more interior union of natures, the divine with the 
human ; such as not the early church only, but nearly all 
other churches in Christendom have acknowledged and ac- 
knowledge to-day. Here, I said, the whole stress of the 
argument lies; and I look in vain for anything in Brother 
Folsom’s criticisms that touches the argument in the least 
degree. He gives us no view nor explanation that to my 
mind accounts for this apparent egoism, and so his verbal 
exegesis leaves me just where I was before. 

III. What special truth about Christ my good friend would 
enforce upon us, or what error of mine he would eliminate, I 
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fail to see. The radical Christology, the humanitarian, the 
Arian, the tri-personal,—I know what all these are, and I 
understand him to reject them as I do. I apprehend, too, 
the idea of what the church calls “the hypostatic union,” — 
that is, a more interior union and in-existence of natures, the 
divine with the human nature of Christ, held by some Uni- 
tarians in common, as I suppose, with orthodox believers, and 
which I must believe or else set aside the book of John. This 
my friend, if I understand him, also rejects, and argues zeal- 
ously against. Yet he seems to believe that Christ had some 
sort of pre-existence that Abraham and Charles Wesley and 
other prophets and messengers have not in the foreknowl- 
edge and appointment of God; but what it is I do not see. 
He quotes approvingly as his own the opinion of “eminent 
scholars in Holland,” which is also mine in quite as good lan- 
guage as I could put it myself, with the exception that in the 
sentence “I am #e” I should make the pronoun mean “the 
Son” or “Son of God” or “Son of Man” or “ Only-begotten 
Son,” simply because those or some of them were the ante- 
cedents in the speech of Christ himself, and just before in 
this same eighth chapter. With this qualification I accept 
heartily the exposition of those eminent Dutch scholars, 
though I could not say with Brother Folsom that it teaches 
us nothing about the nature of Christ. 

IV. I will try again to convince my friend of his mistake 
touching the charges of blasphemy, and which have a direct 
bearing on the interpretation of John xiii. 58. He says, “I 
reiterate, xo charge of blasphemy at all was made in connec- 
tion with the conversation recorded in chapter eight. It 
appears for the first time in John’s Gospel (x. 33-36) ot 
until two months afterwards, and never again!” &c. “I 
refer the words of my friend back from myself to him: ‘He 
will see, if he reads again, that he is mistaken.’” 

I refer my good friend to a short article on another page, 
written without reference to our discussion, and I assure him 
that I undertake the correction of his mistake the more 
cheerfully as I have never before had a task more easy. 

V. Prof. Folsom’s exposition of some passages from Paul, 

Io 
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from the book of Hebrews and from the Apocalypse, I pass 
over, as I treat them elsewhere. But coming towards the 
close of his article I see where the trouble lies. It is all in 
my finite conceptions of the infinite. I said that God in his 
infinitude is unrevealable ; that as absolute ov/y he is not 
even an object of thought. For this my friend puts me 
away back eighteen hundred years into the darkness of 
heathenism where I am building an altar to the Unknown 
God. I see my mistake. I retract and qualify. I should 
have said unrevealable to me, and not an object of my 
thought; for how can I judge of others or measure the 
advanced thought of the human mind? 

“Canst thou by searching find out God? Canst thou find 
out the Almighty unto perfection?” No: J cannot; and as 
for Job, he never tried. But I would refer Zophar, the Na- 
amathite, to those who can. With me, God as infinite is not 
thinkable except through something finite that represents the 
infinite. I can only know him through relations, and I can- 
not know him as absolute and without relations. But there 
are others who know him ABSOLUTELY. Fichte did. The 
Ego in him had such extension and amplitude that it tran- 
scended the non-Ego and folded it in. Humanity becomes 
bigger than God, and holds him in solution. One foot of his 
intellectual compass the philosopher placed in himself, and 
the other foot he stretched far away to the limit of infinitude, 
and then he fetched a circuit and drew a boundary line where 
there was nothing beyond, —and then the human Ego held 
the Infinite in the hollow of its hand! Far be it from me to 
imply that Brother Folsom attempts this great exploit. He 
has too much Christian modesty and humility for that. 
Enough that others have accomplished it, and so I retract 
and take my place meekly among the heathen. I do it the 
more cheerfully as I have not long to stay there. When the 
fogs of language clear off, I shall be found at my friend’s side 
worshipping at that other altar, in the city which is without 
temple, where they need neither sun nor moon because the 
glory of God doth illumine it, “and the Lamb is the light 


thereof.” 
E. H. S. 
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“BEFORE ABRAHAM WAS I AM.” 
SIX BIBLE LESSONS IN THE LIFE OF JESUS. 


Mr. Norton renders John viii. 28, “ Before Abraham was 
born I was he.” Undoubtedly the words admit of this ren- 
dering as an instance where the present tense is used for the 
past. But the common and appropriate rendering of ego eimi 
is “I am,” and by this rendering we think the significance of 
the passage is more completely given ; though the difference 
would not affect any theological doctrine which the text 
might be supposed to teach. If we supply the ellipsis by 
the pronoun “he,” the question immediately returns, What is 
its antecedent? Plainly “the Son,” or “the Son of Man’ 
occurring in immediate connection,— terms which Jesus 
uses invariably in his colloquies with the Jews in the Fourth 
Gospel, and which almost as invariably raise against him the 
charge of blasphemy. For the emphasis is on the article. It 
is “the Son,” or “the oxy Son.” It is Sonship in a sense that 
applies to him exclusively that Jesus here affirms. Not less 
than xine times in this same eighth chapter, and in this same 
conversation with the Jews, Jesus asserts this Sonship by 
calling God “my Father,” or by calling himself “the Son.” 
In verse twenty-eight he tells them, “When ye have lifted 
up the Son of Man then shall ye know that I am,” — that is, 
that I am the Son of Man. In verse twenty-five they ask 
him to supply the ellipsis himself, which he does. He had 
told them, “If ye believe not that I am, ye shall die in your 
sins.” “That you are Who?” is the sense of their question 
in response. “The same that I said unto you from the begin- 
ning.” What had he called himself from the beginning? If 
the reader will turn back he will see. In the conversation 
with Nicodemus he twice calls himself “the only-begotten Son 
of God.” In chapter fifth this Sonship is asserted not less 
than eight times ; so that the Jews seek to kill him because 
he made himself “ equal with God.” As Son of God, he had 
abrogated the Sabbath and annulled the law of Moses, thus 
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arrogating to himself, they thought, the prerogatives of Jeho- 
vah. The reader need not be told that this charge in its very 
nature is of blasphemy, even were it not called so afterward 
on precisely the same ground, which it is twice over. It was 
punishable with death by stoning under the Jewish law (see 
Lev. xxiv. 16). This was at the second visit recorded of 
Jesus at the capital after his mission had commenced, and it 
was the standing accusation against him ever after to the 
close, invariably for calling himself “the Son of God” or 
“the Son of Man.” Through five successive scenes the 
charge of blasphemy comes up when they seek to kill him. 
It came up at the fourth visit to Jerusalem, where they 
charge him with blasphemy because he said, “I am the Son 
of God” (John x. 33). It came up at the mock trial before 
the high priest, who shook his robe saying, “ He hath spoken 
blasphemy ” because he called himself “the Son of Man” sit- 
ting on the right hand of power (Matt. xxvi. 64, 65). It came 
up before Pilate, where the Jews refer to their law —evi- 
dently the law against blasphemy — requiring death by ston- 
ing “because he made himself the Son of God” (John xix. 7). 

There can be no shadow of doubt, therefore, as to how the 
ellipsis should be supplied in John viii. 58, or how John him- 
self must have understood it who reports the words. He 
opens his Gospel by calling the Word made flesh which was 
in the beginning “ the only-begotten of the Father” and “the 
only-begotten Son of God.” He reports Jesus as saying the 
same of himself either in the identical words or their equiva- 
lent. He had been saying it “from the beginning” and all 
through the preceding chapters and nine times in this same 
eighth chapter, which led on to the declaration in verse fifty- 
eight, and he lay under the charge of blasphemy for saying 
it. It should read then, “Before Abraham was born I am 
the Son of God” or “the only-begotten of the Father.” 
They took up stones, and we cannot mistake as to what their 
accusation was. We come to the same result by rendering, 
“From before the birth of Abraham I have been the only- 
begotten of the Father,” referring us directly to the Proem 
where the Word which was “in the beginning” is “the only- 
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begotten Son.” I should keep, however, to the present tense, 
because the Eternal Word from which Jesus speaks, and 
which as bread from heaven he calls himself, is timeless ; 
and it seems to me this is indicated in the text, and better 
preserved by the more exact literal rendering. 

But a great subject opens upon us,—one which involves 
much more than a question in exegesis. Let the reader, 
especially if he is leader in a Bible-class, go along with Jesus 
through those five scenes successively where he meets the 
accusations of blasphemy from his enemies, and where the 
Divine Life that was in him beams out in its beauty and maj- 
esty. Let him study the occasion and bring the whole scene 
before him, and he will see Jesus somewhat as John saw him, 
and he will enter into his meaning where he says, “ The Word 
was made flesh and we dehe/d his glory, as of the only-begot- 
ten of the Father full of grace and truth.” Let him study 
especially the two last scenes where these charges culminated 
in the mock trial and condemnation. Such is the majesty of 
Jesus before Pilate that Pilate is afraid of his prisoner. They 
come with the double charge of treason and blasphemy. 
“You are a king then?” says Pilate. Jesus answered, 
“Yes: I am a king! I was born a king, and I came into 
the world a king ; for every one who is of the Truth heareth 
my voice of command.” “What is truth?” says Pilate half 
to himself; and, overawed by his prisoner, he goes out and 
begs for his release. Failing in their charge of treason, they 
fall back upon the charge of blasphemy. “He made himself 
the Son of God.” If not under Roman law, let him die 
under our law. “Son of God!” Pilate is “more afraid,” 
and marvels who this wonderful man can be. He takes 
him back into the palace, and tries to find out his lineage. 
“Whence art thou?” he says as if thinking possibly a son of 
the gods is indeed before him. Jesus knows that the subject 
is above Pilate’s comprehension, and he “holds his peace.” 
But thenceforth Pilate sought earnestly to release him; and 
his vacillation and the mummeries of a lustral purgation all 
show how the majesty of Jesus above all earthly royalties 
overawed his enemies to the last. Even when on the cross 
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they are afraid of him; for when the soldiers brought their 
drugs, some said, “ Hold! let us see whether Elias is coming 
to take him down.” 

Quite as much by the impression made by his mind, char- 
acter, and whole bearing on rude and insensate men as by 
any words of description, we get an idea of the person of 
Jesus. And the majesty that invested him appears with spe- 
cial grace and power amid false and cruel charges; and some- 
times without understanding a word of his meaning, his tones 
of voice that thrilled through it and searched the soul, con- 
verted even his enemies. On one of these occasions they 
say “never man spake like this man.” The Jewish Sanhe- 
drim seem to have been the exceptions. But even the last 
cry upon the cross seems by its tones to have shivered 
through the hearts of the standers-by, and given them the 
impression of an agony that was more than mortal, as if the 
heart that was breaking took up the sufferings of a world, 
and gave them voice in its expiring wail. The centurion and 


the guard exclaimed, even after Jesus hung dead upon the 
cross, “ Truly this zwas the Son of God.” * 


E. H. S. 





SIN AND FREEDOM. 


THEN are we free when we are come to God: 


Sin is our bitter stumbling on the road. 
W. 





* The five scenes where Jesus meets the charge of blasphemy, and the 
interview with Nicodemus, would make six lessons in the study of his life 
which, in connection, would richly reward the student of the New Testa- 
ment. They may be thus indicated: John iii.; v. 16-47; viii. 12-59; 
x. 24-39; Matt. xxvi. 57-68; John xviii. 33 — xix. 12. 
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TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 





OUR LEGISLATURE. 


Amon the first of the important events of the month was 
the meeting of our State Legislature. The Governor’s Mes- 
sage has, we believe, given general satisfaction, except the 
part in which he approves of the Prohibitory Law, which of 
course does not please all our people. The Sermon preached 
before the Legislature by Rev. A. P. Peabody, D.D., of Har- 
vard University, was a sermon of marked ability, and of 
decided opinions. The speaker did not appear as one beat- 
ing the air, but as one applying himself directly to the prac- 
tical and important questions of the hour. Perhaps we shall 
take occasion to refer to it again when it is published. In 
the mean time we commend its text, “ Thou shalt not steal,” 
to all members of legislative and municipal bodies, and to all 
who hold offices of great political or pecuniary responsibility. 


JAMES FISK, JR. 


Died on Sunday, Jan. 7, from wounds received by the hand 
of an assassin the day before, James Fisk, Jr., aged 38. Col. 
Fisk has for several years held a position which such a 
person could never hold, in a healthy moral condition of 
society. He was an unprincipled, audacious, profligate man, 
with no sense apparently of shame or sin. Not without 
some gleams of greatness, some outbursts of vulgar magnifi- 
cence, which, united with acts of charity to the poor on 
rather a large scale, have been held up in order to give a 
sort of eclat to his name. But public and private honor, 
domestic purity and business honesty all require that the 
stamp of condemnation and of infamy should be fixed insep- 
arably to his name and memory. We have no sympathy 
with the murderer, a man belonging to the same bad class, 
The retribution which shall have fallen upon them both when 
the law has done its whole duty is but the natural conse- 
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quence of such lives. They who set morality and the laws of 
decency at defiance must not complain if, sooner or later, 
they receive from their lawless and unprincipled associates in 
crime the measure which they have been meting out to 
others. The lesson is not one which is confined to these 
atrocious and abandoned instances of profligacy and dishon- 
esty. It extends to all persons who in their eager and un- 
scrupulous exertions for wealth exalt that into a god, and 
look upon it as the supreme good. When the passion for 
gain becomes thus a spirit of idolatry, and extends widely 
through the land, and dishonest success, gilded possibly by 
a few striking acts of munificence, is expected to turn the 
deep-seated condemnation or disgust of the community into 
approval or applause, then there is little security to be hoped 
for from laws of the state or the customs of society. The 
sort of admiration which is excited by a bold, bad man who 
is audacious and able enough to set at naught the laws of 
justice, decency, and honor is not in the long run more fatal 
to the well-being of society than the outward deference or 
envious admiration which is paid to persons whose acts of 
profligacy or of dishonest over-reaching and fraud aré hidden 
rather than prevented by some lingering sense of shame or 
some unwilling respect for the good opinion of good men. 


MR. HEPWORTH. 


Among the noticeable, but not very important events of 
the month, though it has produced a considerable sensation 
in our religious body, is the separation of Mr. Hepworth, 
apparently on doctrinal grounds, from the society with which 
he has been connected for the last two years. We know very 
little of the circumstances which have led to this separation, 
and therefore express no opinion in regard to them. But we 
must express our deep regret that a separation which of 
necessity must be attended by the painful sundering of many 
sacred associations and relationships should be embittered by 
the personal tone which has been given to it. A silent and 
voluntary withdrawal, or a solemn, affectionate farewell on the 
part of the retiring pastor would, to our mind, have been 
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more in harmony with the spirit of Him in whose name the 
change has been made, than the public arraignment of those 
who had engaged him as a Unitarian minister and who asked 
for his resignation when he had ceased to be so. We do not 
lose our faith in our friend and brother, or our affection for 
him. He has great gifts as a preacher and may yet doa 
great amount of good. He is undoubtedly right in saying 
that he knows nothing about theology. He has neither by 
nature nor education the qualities which make a man a theo- 
logian. His mind is rhetorical rather than logical. But he 
has remarkable gifts as a preacher. Better than any other 
man among ts he knows how to fix the attention of a large, 
uneducated, popular audience, such for example as used to 
crowd our Boston Theatre on Sunday evenings. He had the 
faculty of producing on such assemblies strong moral and 
religious impressions. Many a thoughtless young man or 
woman has been arrested by his preaching and turned from a 
worthless, reckless life. We are sorry to lose him. Such a 
ministry is of vast importance in all our cities. But his 
influence is not to be lost. If, as we understand to be his 
present intention, he is to carry on his work in some large 
central hall in New York, and if under the broad Christian 
banner, independent of sectarian creeds and organizations, he 
uses the gifts which God has bestowed upon him in preach- 
ing and carrying out the great precepts of Christian faith and 
living, causing the heedless to pause in their career and seek 
a higher good, we shall wish him a hearty God-speed and 
follow him with great interest and with our earnest benedic- 
tion. 

A word as to these changes. Denominational ties hang 
loosely on most persons in these days. There is everywhere, 
not excepting either the Protestant Episcopal or Roman Cath- 
olic church, a certain amount of restlessness and a disposi- 
tion to try new associations. The world is all in motion, and 
individuals are drifting from one communion to another. 
Some do this as the result of careful and prayerful investiga- 
tion. Some are carried away by their religious and social 
sympathies; some from personal antipathies and some by 

II 
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personal affections ; some from a desire to be connected with 
larger and more powerful bodies ; others from the desire for 
a richer and freer religious and moral culture. In nine 
cases out of ten, probably, the person changing his ecclesias- 
tical relations would find it impossible satisfactorily to ana- 
lyze either the process or the motives by which he has been 
led. It does not become us then to attribute weakness, or 
bad motives, to those who leave us any more than to those 
who come to us. 

We are not of those cosmopolitan Christians who think 
it of no consequence what a man believes, if he is only 
honest. We believe in the truth revealed to us in Jesus 
Christ as unspeakably more precious and life-giving than 
error can ever be. But fidelity in the study of truth and 
fidelity to the convictions at which we arrive in the hon- 
est exercise of our best faculties is of more importance 
to the soul than the truth ignorantly, timidly or dishon- 
estly adhered to. The truthful soul, truth in the inward 
parts, is what God requires of us. He who has this, and 
seeks always, with the divine help, to live up to his best con- 
victions, with no selfish or ambitious aims, but with love 
towards all men is most acceptable in the sight of Heaven, 
and will find the purest inward satisfactions. He will live 
in closest sympathy with Christ, and will be attended by the 
dearest hopes and charities of life. 

We do not therefore look on these denominational changes, 
either from us or to us, as of vital importance either to the 
individual or to the denomination. We have sometimes lost 
from our fraternity of ministers men whom it cost us many a 
pang to give up, and we have lost those whose absence made 
us stronger and happier than we could be while they were 
with us. We have received men into our community whose 
presence has been a perpetual source of annoyance and 
weakness, and we have received others who have been a 
great blessing and a power for good among us. Probably we 
have received from other denominations five ministers where 
we have lost one; and in point of intellectual ability and 
learning, together with all the finer traits of Christian charac- 
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ter, much as we love and value some of those who have gone 
from us, we should be far weaker than we are if we had kept 
them and in so doing lost the aid which has come to us from 
abroad. 

We believe in God and not in man. We believe in Christ 
and not in Mr. Huntington or Mr. Hepworth, or even in the 
far greater and wiser men whom we have known, of whom 
some have fallen asleep and some continue among us to this 
day. We believe in the truth as it is revealed to us in Christ 
who is to us the wisdom of God and the power of God unto 
salvation. Our faith is not dependent on any man or any 
body of men. It lies between ourselves and God. If he 
should go from us, we should seek to go too. With us, de- 
nominational ties are weak compared with our allegiance to 
God and to Christ —or our allegiance to the truth as God 
may enable us to see it. What we hold as peculiar to our 
denomination is of small account compared with what we 
hold in common with other Christian bodies. We are but a 
small detachment in the great army of believers. We rejoice 
none the less in their success because we are earnest to 
finish the work which God is giving us to do.’ That work is 
worthy of all our powers. 


BETTER EDUCATION FOR WOMAN. 


A very interesting meeting to consider this important and 
teresting subject was held in this city on Tuesday evening 
the sixteenth of January, under the auspices of some of our 
wisest and best women. Remarks were made by Dr. Samuel 
Eliot, Rev. Dr. Hedge, Prof. Child, Dr. Edward Clarke, Pres, 
White of Cornell University, Rev. Rufus Ellis, Mr. Philbrick, 
and Rev. R. C. Waterston. 

The want of a better education for woman lies in two 
directions. We want, in all our schools, an education which 
will better fit our young women for the practical duties of 
life, especially in the use of the hands. And we want more 
ample provisions than we now offer for the few who have 
time, inclination, and talents for the higher and more difficult 
branches of knowledge. 
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A MORE PRACTICAL EDUCATION FOR THE MAny.— The 
first want is the most important. In all well-regulated homes 
it is provided for. Every judicious mother will see that her 
daughters know how to sew, to cook, and to take charge of the 
house and the household. But unfortunately the great mass of 
girls who fill our public schools are not blessed with judicious 
mothers, and are not instructed, either at home or at school, 
in the duties by which they may earn a livelihood, or make 
their homes comfortable and healthy. Our schools carry on 
their intellectual education as far perhaps as may be expe- 
dient, or sometimes farther, inasmuch as they create tastes 
and feelings and ambitious views which cause them to despise 
the homely and laborious pursuits in which and by which 
they should live. The young girl who has been studying 
Algebra, Geometry, History, and Grammar, and who. never- 
theless has not talent or education enough to earn her living 
by teaching, looks down on housework as something beneath 
her. She sets her heart on what seems to her a more gen- 
teel occupation, and the consequences are sometimes disas- 
trous. Now, facilities should be furnished to prepare girls for 
all the various and honest pursuits which lie open to them. 
The sphere of woman’s activity has been increased almost a 
hundred-fold within fifty years, and in every direction, We 
do not undertake to say how much can be done in our public 
schools, having a direct practical bearing on the particular 
calling which each girl is to adopt for a livelihood. We are 
among those who believe that a general good education, which 
calls the different faculties of the mind into action, is a good 
preparation for any pursuit, as is shown everywhere in the 
marked superiority of “intelligent labor” over that which is 
uneducated. We do not therefore join in the cry that is 
raised against teaching the poorest girls all that they have 
the ability and the time to learn in our public schools. The 
danger is not that their studies will unfit them even for the 
menial duties of the workshop or the kitchen ; but that in 
consequence of the associations of the school they will have 
some foolish ideas of life, and so refuse to accept the situa- 
tions which are really the most eligible to them. 
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Schools may do much for all classes, and especially for 
what are called the laboring classes. But we forget the most 
important schools that are opened to girls, offering them ad- 
vantages which they often disdain to accept. A refined, 
comfortable, Christian home wishes to receive under its roof 
and care an intelligent girl who has been educated in one of 
our grammar schools and who is obliged to earn her living. 
She may there be trained a sa cook or chamber-maid better 
than would be possible in any public institution. She may 
be brought into intimate and often confidential relations with 
cultivated people, in a position of no greater inequality than 
she has sustained towards her former teachers. The protect- 
ing, educating, civilizing influences of a Christian home may 
be thrown around her, and help her, through the not oppres- 
sive labors of her daily occupation, to understand how to live 
in her own home when she has one, how to make good and 
wholesome bread, how to be tidy in her personal appearance, 
how to make her house comfortable and tasteful. Thousands 
of once wretched poor men’s homes have been lifted up into 
a higher civilization by daughters who have learned the art of 
living from their experience as domestic servants. Every 
well-regulated household which employs one or more servants 
is a school in which many of the most important lessons are 
taught better than they,can be in the most amply furnished 
public schools. And yet our public and private schools may 
do something in this direction. But the girls themselves 
would rather seek a precarious living in exposed and danger- 
ous situations, which seem to them more respectable. And 
from this class perhaps, more than any other, come the sad- 
dest examples of moral and social degradation. 

A HicHEeR EDUCATION FOR THE Few.— The other 
want has perhaps hardly received the degree of attention 
that it deserves. Here is a family of boys and girls, all 
equally intelligent and capable of receiving the highest edu- 
cation. At the age of eighteen the girls have got through 
school. They are as well educated as their brothers are at 
that age, and have equal capabilities and desires for a more 
extended field of knowledge. The boys have four years more 
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of study before them in college, with all the helps and appli- 
ances that money and the human intellect can provide. But 
there is, in this State, no provision for the further education 
of the sisters. They may catch some of the crumbs of 
knowledge which fall from their brothers’ table. If they have 
a genius for learning they may go on in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge under difficulties, as Margaret Fuller and Mrs. Ripley 
did, and be on an equality with the most favored men. But 
there are no facilities offered to them. Here in this boasted 
or rather boastful centre of education and of woman’s rights, 
gifted young women, earnest to spend their time in the 
higher studies, have no facilities opened to them, like those 
which are open to their brothers. And those invaluable 
years from eighteen to twenty-two, the most important of all 
in forming the mind and determining the position of young 
women, are in a great measure wasted and lost on them. We 
earnestly protest against this state of things. There ought 
to be here in Boston, through private munificence or public 
aid, schools or courses of instruction in all the higher branches 
of learning, where young women who desire to continue their 
studies may be encouraged to do so, and may have the best 
instruction that can be given. 

The duties of life which connect them with their families 
and with society are first of all to be attended to. But there 
are hundreds of girls in Boston and its vicinity, who are in 
danger of growing morbid and unhappy —victims of idle 
illugions and fanatical notions, of misplaced and unhappy 
affections — who would be cheerful and healthy, growing into 
a wider, richer, and wiser sphere of thought and life, if only 
the same opportunities were open to them which are offered 
to their brothers. 

We are not prepared to say that Harvard College should 
receive them on the same terms that it does young men. 
We'do not here enter into that question at all. Very rare 
and admirable must be the advantages of education which 
can offer any compensation for the loss in taking girls, at that 
period of life, away from their homes. What we ask for, 
without any shadow of doubt as to its desirableness, is that 
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courses of instruction in all the higher branches of educa- 
tion should be opened to young women who desire them, and 
who are competent to profit by.them. It might be opened 
at a comparatively small expense here in Boston. Rooms 
might be provided. Teachers and lecturers might be en- 
gaged to give regular lessons. And besides these, George 
B. Emerson, perhaps, might be willing to have a class who 
should learn from him the rich results of his matured wis- 
dom in a series of conversations on the methods of cul- 
ture best adapted to their nature and their wants. Prof. 
Torrey, of Cambridge, might, perhaps, be persuaded to meet 
a class once a week to supervise and direct their studies in 
some one of the branches of knowledge which he has illus- 
trated and adorned by his genius and learning. Mr. Charles 
C. Perkins, Mr. William M. Hunt, or Dr. Rimmer might 
teach the principles of art, and help those who desire it to 
take practical lessons in sculpture, drawing, or painting. 
Music is already taught, though at great expense, better than 
any other of the fine arts. Mr. George Bradford might give 
lessons in history or English literature. Prof. Lovering, 
Prof. Cooke or Story or Pickering, might lecture on their 
several specialties, or admit young ladies to a portion of the 
lectures which they are now giving. Prof. Lowell might un- 
fold to them, as only a poet can, the charm and power of the 
finest examples of German or Italian poetry. And Mr. 
Longfellow might add to the obligations under which he has 
placed a whole generation by giving perhaps a few readings 
in a year from such works as he would like to be associated 
with for a lifetime in the minds of his hearers. We mention 
these names, to which others equally valuable may be added, 
to show what sort of provision might be made to meet the 
really great want in our system of female education. 

For half a century the best schools for girls have been 
inferior to no schools of their own grade in the land. Miss 
Pierce, of Litchfield, Conn.; Miss Fiske, of Keene, N.H.; 
Miss Grant, Miss Lyon, and Mrs. Sedgwick, in Massachu- 
setts, — were hardly second in their influence and accom- 
plishments to any teachers of their day. And there are now, 
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at the head of private schools for girls, women —a very few 
— whose gifts and graces have given a new charm to intel- 
lectual ability, and who through their influence and their 
extraordinary personal ascendency have become benefactors 
on avery large scale to the whole community. We would 
not compare the influence of any one female school to the 
influence of Yale College, for example. But if any man in 
that institution, even the able and accomplished scholar who 
presides over it, has a wider or a more efficient, salutary, and 
beneficent influence on society, through his position as a 
teacher, than the ablest of the teachers whom we have men- 
tioned or alluded to above, he may well be thankful that God 
has given him such power for good in his day and genera- 
tion. 

Still, these schools for girls do not meet the wants of the 
age so far as concerns the few gifted women who need and 
who ought to have a broader and higher intellectual culture. 
We trust that the meeting in this city of which we have 


spoken may be only the beginning of a series of meetings 
and efforts which shall lead to broader and higher provisions 
for the better education of women. 


THE CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


This church, as many of our readers know, has been 
burned. There is no minister in our denomination who has 
labored more faithfully or in a truer spirit than its pastor. 
And there is probably no man among us in whose work 
and character there would be less “ wood, hay, stubble” to 
be consumed by any conflagration. The following extract 
from a private letter, together with what follows it, we copy 
from “ The Christian Register :” — 

“YELLOW SPRINGS, O., Jan. 2, 1872. 

“Yesterday’s Louisville paper represents the loss as less than it 
was reported by the paper of the day before ; but I hear from a pri- 
vate source that the ruin of the church proper is nearly complete. 
The back part of the building is saved, — parish and Sunday-school 
rooms. I am glad to say that the insurance is forty thousand dol- 
lars instead of thirty five thousand, and I learn that the debt is 
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only about ten thousand dollars ; but still it is very hard for the 
society. Mr. Heywood has done a great work at Louisville, and 
in the purest and highest spirit. Our denomination has nothing 
finer to point to, in the history of the last thirty years, than Mr. 
Heywood’s work. Strong love and great courage have marked it. 
During the war his life was in peril, and his name was on the pro- 
scribed list, but he never flinched — spoke and acted in love: and 
now he is the best beloved man in that city. 

“ Your friend, G. W. Hosmer. 


“The following subscriptions have already been sent from Bos- 
ton to Louisville to aid in rebuilding Mr. Heywood’s church: John 
Ruggles, fifty dollars ; Mrs. Francis W. Davenport, fifty dollars. 


“THE BURNED CHURCH. 
*©SERMON DELIVERED AT’THE RUINS OF THE CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH. 
‘*BY REV. J. H. HEYWOOD, PASTOR. 

“The Church of the Messiah was burned early Sunday morning. 
The Sunday-school room or chapel, fortunately, was saved, and the 
congregation met there at the usual hours for service. At the 
morning service, in place of the sermon that had been prepared, 
the following remarks were made by the pastor. Isaiah lxiv. 11, — 
‘Our holy and our beautiful house is burned up with fire.’ 

“It was a holy and a beautiful house. We had taken unwearied 
pains to make it beautiful. Not, if we understood ourselves, from 
any feeling of pride or vanity, but because we felt that beauty 
became the sanctuary of the Most High, the religious home of his 
worshiping children. There was nothing ostentatious about it. It 
was simple and chaste. Its charm lay in the purity of its style and 
the perfectness of its proportions. It was full of expression. It 
spoke to us of religion in its strength, its depth, its aspirations, its 
comforting, healing power ; it spoke of the Christianity, not of par- 
tizans and sectarians, but of Christ in its comprehensiveness and 
charity, in its loving piety, in its rectitude and integrity, in its abso- 
lute, universally-applicable, and eternal principles. 

“ And it was a holy house: holy in its consecration to worship of 
the Heavenly Father, to discipleship to his dear Son, and reception 
of his loving Spirit ; holy in the services of prayer and hymn and 
earnest meditation upon divine themes, which sought to strengthen 
us for stern resistance of temptation, and for faithful performance 
of duty ; holy in the precious associations which were all the while 
clustering around it and binding it, through the dear ones who were 
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passing on to the temple and home of the Father in heaven. It 
was a holy and beautiful house, and no lover of the beautiful, no 
friends of religion, will wonder that our hearts sank somewhat 
within us when we saw it falling, a costly sacrifice, before the mer- 
ciless flames. 

“ But when we contrast our condition with that of the members 
of Unity Church, or others of the beautiful churches of Chicago, 
how little occasion have we for despondency! ‘They lost, not 
church alone, but homes, and all things except heart and hope 
and trust and kind friends and God. We have our pleasant homes, 
and the many blessings which minister to comfort and happiness. 

“ And, with the blessing of the Heavenly Father, we will at once 
begin the work of rebuilding our holy and our beautiful house. 
Do I say ‘will begin’? The work has already commenced ; for 
what means this twenty-five cent piece? It means that a dear little 
girl, Jennie Grainger, said to her mother, ‘I have this piece saved 
from my Christmas money ; give it to our minister, and tell him it 
is my little offering to help build the church up again.’ Ah! these 
little offerings from loving children’s hearts are heaven’s accepted 
gold, frankincense, and myrrh. In the eye of Christ and of God, 
like the widow’s mite, through the spirit that prompts the giving 
they become precious. 

“Little offerings, made great by the self-denying spirit of the 
giver, — how do they sometimes grow into the grandest benefac- 
tions! And so, under the blessing of the good God upon our ear- 
nest and constant endeavors, little Jennie’s offering will grow into 
that great heart-contribution which shall find full expression in our 
holy and beautiful house rebuilt, our beloved Church of the Mes- 
siah renewed. 

“After Mr. Heywood had dismissed his congregation, at the close 
of the service, and while some of the members gathered about their 
pastor to have a.few words with him, a lady approached and told 
that gentleman that her little son had something to say to him, but 
was ashamed to speak for himself. Mr. Heywood called the little 
fellow to him and begged him to tell what it was he wished to say ; 
but Robbie, who is a little, bright-eyed, curly-haired fellow, about 
five years of age, could only look up into the face of the pastor and 
smile triumphantly while the mother spoke for him, telling Mr. 
Heywood that her boy had a two-dollar-and-a-half gold-piece which 
he had kept for a long time, but now wished to give it as a contri- 
bution towards a fund to rebuild the church.” 
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BY E. H. SEARS. 


EXTREME COLD WEATHER kills the fruit germs say the croakers, 
and the cold December which we shivered through is prognostic of 
barren peach-trees and apple-trees. But wait and see, and mean- 
while do not turn your fruit-trees into fire-wood. We have heard 
such prognostications before. Several winters ago the thermometer 
sank down to 20° below zero. Said an old fruit-grower, “The 
peaches are killed. I never knew them to stand a freeze below 
10°, When the thermometer goes down to 10° below I know 
the peaches are done with; never knew it to fail.” Giving in to 
such oracular wisdom we “headed in” our peach-trees so as to give 
them a chance to start new wood, throwing the branches cut off 
upon the wood-pile for fire-wood. What was our amazement, one 
morning in spring, to see that the wood-pile had covered itself all 
over with peach-blossoms ; and not only so, but the truncated 
peach-trees had put out blossoms that turned to fruit wherever a 
bud had been left and a chance given them. Poor things! they 
preached a mute lesson to human mortals on want of faith, and the 
follies of croaking, and on the faithfulness of the promises of Him 
who holds the tender germs in the secret shelter of his power while 
the winter storms sweep over us. Truth is, cold weather down to 
zero, and even considerably below, is good for the earth and all that 
grows out of it and all that live upon it. It freezes up all the 
miasmas, oxygenizes the blood of people who will breathe out doors 
as well as in, locks up all nature and holds her energies in a state 
of rest that they may burst forth with new life and glory. It is 
nature going to sleep that she may wake up again recruited and 
refreshed. It is not cold weather in its season that we have chiefly 
to fear, not even very cold. It is the warm, drizzly, thawing, melt- 
ing moods which come upon nature out of place and out of season 
—the “pleasant days,” as we call them, which come and say to 
her, Wake up and be at work! before she is half refreshed and 
rested, and so betray her into “catching cold,” and catching death, 
too, in all the tender life-germs. It is these drizzly moods, too, 
that set free the miasmas and gender fevers and contagion in many 
shapes — not the brisk air, fresh from the north pole, that sparkles 
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through the blood, the brain and the intellect and clears the fog 
from the whole natural and spiritual man. 


THE PROGRESS OF A SINGLE CENTURY in art and science is 
tersely summed up by Mr. Robert Dale Owen in his late work on, 
“The Debateable Land.” He says that the best English Statis- 
ticians show that, in the British Isles alone, the increased power 
within little more than a century, that is, since 1760, obtained 
through labor-saving machinery, equals the adult manual labor out of 
two worlds as populous as our own. ‘This he shows by careful com 
putation. This general fact appears at a time when the genius of 
invention and discovery was never more active than now or in a 
more full tide of successful experiment, warranting the anticipation 
that the coming century will be more fruitful in discovery than the 
one immediately preceding. Is it unreasonable, then, to believe 
that at the close of the year 1970 human muscles will be so far set ° 
free, and the forces of nature so completely subordinated and yoked 
in the service of man, that the universal mind, emancipated from 
drudging toil, may rise to an intelligent study of the highest themes 
of science and religion, and the highest culture, moral social, and 
spiritual? It should be remembered, however, that emancipation 
from toil gives freedom for revelry and dissipation as well as free- 
dom for the higher culture, and that unless social and humanitary 
regeneration keep pace with invention and discovery, the emancipa- 
tion may be a curse as well as a blessing. 


THE PasToRAL SyMPHONY in the Oratorio of “The Messiah,” 
performed under the auspices of the Handel and Haydn Society 
last Christmas evening was, in its way, as good as anything in the 
whole performance. Never, before, did we hear sound so expres- 
sive of silence. The Sheperds watching their flocks by night, just 
before the grand burst of effulgent song in the choir of angels; the 
far-off hush of nature under the silent stars, with nothing audible 
but her faintest undertones, and even they hardly caught except by 
the spiritual ear; all this was expressed in the exquisite touches of 
the orchestra or, if not expressed, suggested and brought vividly to 
the imagination by the whispered music. 


EDMOND DE PRESSENSE is one of the most lively and charming 
writers of the Protestant Evangelical Church. His two works on 
Ecclesiastical History, “The Pre-Christian Religions” and “The 
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History of the Early Church,” are written with fervor, and some- 
times with eloquence and beauty. His work on the French Com- 
mune we have not seen, but if the reviewers are right it is very able 
and gives a most tragic picture of the enormities of the revolutionists 
of Paris as he describes scenes of which he was an eye-witness. 
“The Watchman and Reflector,” among its feast of good things is 
giving its readers a “Journal of the Franco-Prussian War,” written 
by M. de Pressense: photographs of scenes and events in which 
he had part himself, and which were taken at the time. ‘The 
writer himself says, “They resemble a ship’s journal written from 
day to day during a perilous voyage.” 


CHURCH FELLOWSHIP is strongly advocated in a long editorial 
article in “The Liberal Christian.” Brother Bellows thinks Con- 
servative and Radical ministers ought to exchange with each other 
for the mutual edification of their congregations. He thinks the 
Conservative parishes would be benefitted thereby by being “re- 
freshed now and then by a little fresh grass.” That, Brother Bel- 
lows, would be relished by the Nebuchadnezzars of the parishes, 
but the rest would probably prefer bread from heaven. However, 
fresh grass as such, pure, natural truth — be it a lecture on science 
or natural history, if reverently done, with Faraday or Huxley or 
Darwin to furnish the text, we should think vastly more refreshing 
and edifying than to have Darwin and the Bible served up in the 
same dish as of like value and authority, giving a mixture which is 
neither grass nor bread. 


Sotomon PEaseE died a great many years ago, but left a good 
name behind him; good, at least, for the person who was to write 
his epitaph. Some poet of his times produced it after this fashion, 
—and it may be found still, says “The New Church Independent,” 
graven on an old tomb-stone in a New-England church-yard : — 


“Under this sod, 
And under these trees, 
Lieth the bod- 
y of Solomon Pease ; 
He’s not in this hole, 
But only his pod ; 
He shelled out his soul, 
And went up to his God.” 
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THE PeSHTIGO PEOPLE, we hope, are not to be put into the same 
category with the inhabitants of Sodom and Gomorrah, who, because 
they gave themselves over to their lusts, had brimstone and fire 
rained upon them from heaven, Our friend Fernald, however, dis- 
courses of the calamity as follows : — 


“That strange calamity at Peshtigo! We read the account of it with 
feelings of mingled dread and wonder. It is more like the literal history 
of the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, than anything else. A rush- 
ing, fiery outpouring from the clouds! A burning, blasting tornado, 
touching with its electric flames the village and country! One sudden, 
devouring fire-swoop, licking up man and beast! Upon this principle 
none of us are secure. Such a fire-blast is as likely to run through Bos- 
ton or New York, or any other city, as Peshtigo. There are no defences 
to be taken against it. A long drought was not the cause of it. At any 
ordinary time, when it is not absolutely raining, we may all be devoured 
by such a fire-breath. The inhabitants looked up with wonder and 
afiright. Well they might! Why was it there? Why not in New York 
or Cincinnati as well? 

“J. gather from all these facts proofs of a coming crisis such as our 
earth has never realized. For years we have been aware that terrible 
calamities and convulsions, both in the social and physical world, were at 
hand, and that God was preparing, by these changes, and too plainly 
indicating, a new and revolutionary state, introductory to the world’s new 
era of justice and peace. We are undoubtedly to expect more of them, 
and stranger. The material world sympathizes largely with the spir- 
itual.” 


‘It was announced by the papers, soon after the calamity, that fire- 
balls came down out of the sky and set fire to Peshtigo. But “the 
papers” do not give in their narratives under oath, nor with any 
chance at cross examination from the reader. We always supposed 
that the fire-balls from heaven in this case were brands whirled 
through the air from the burning woods by the tornado, and that 
they did not come from the spiritual world. However, this is no rea- 
son why New York and Cincinnati, and New York more especially, 
should not take warning from the fate of Sodom and Gomorrah ; 
for though a “devouring fire-swoop” hath not yet licked it up, it is 
not because it lags behind Sodom in wickedness. 


ARTIFICIAL Props, such as an infallible church, or an infallible 
human creed, as supports of Christianity, thus appeared to the 
rapt vision of Luther, or rather Christianity thus appeared without 
them: “I was lately looking out of a window, when I beheld a 
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wonderful sight. I saw the stars and God’s fair firmament, but 
nowhere any pillars on which the Master builder had poised this 
lofty frame ; yet the heavens did not fall in, and the firmament 
stood quite fast. But there are some who search for such pillars, 
and would anxiously grasp and feel them, and because they cannot, 
fear and tremble lest the heavens should fall.” 


CuHuRCH ATTENDANCE. Mr. Owen in the work already cited, 
quoting from “The English Census, of 1851,” gleans the following 
very important facts. In England and Wales there were church 
buildings capable of seating ten million two hundred thousand per- 
sons. The actual average attendence was three million six hun- 
dred and thirty two thousand. That is to say, the churches on an 
average have only about one third of the seats filled, and the min- 
ister preaches to empty seats to the extent of two-thirds of the 
church. What is the reason of this falling away? Dull preaching? 
But the preachers come from among the people and articulate their 
wants, so far as they are conscious of any. Oh! then, it is the costly 
church establishments: the people, that is, the mass of them, cannot 
afford to go to church, you will say, perhaps. Mark then this other 
fact, and it is a very significant one. Zhe smallest average attendance 
was found to be in those churches in which the seats were free. What 
people make no sacrifice for they come to care the least about. But 
very likely the people have fallen away from faith in the dogmas of 
the church. Why then, since man by nature is religious, do not the 
people organize such a religion as they do believe in. We must fall 
back upon the only cause that seems adequate. The churches 
themselves are sluggish, need a new baptism from the Lord and a 
new day of Pentecost. 


Some Critic IN “THE LIBERAL CHRISTIAN” says that Rev. 
Rufus Ellis marred his excellent sermon in the December Reli- 
gious Magazine by “the unneccessary assertion of the eternal Son- 
ship’ of Christ.” Pity that St. John should have marred the 
Golden Proem in the same way where he says the Word was God 
and the only-begotten of the Father. 


Tue Epiror or “THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER” impales Rev. W. 
J. Potter on one of the horns of his dilemma somewhat as Izaak 
Walton impaled worms on his fish-hook ; that is, “as if he loved 
him.” The editor charges the Free Religious Association, as rep- 
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resented by Mr. Potter, with exclusiveness. It excludes Atheists, 
for how can an Atheist call himself “religious”? Answer of Mr. 
Potter: it is only Atheists who affirm their doctrine dogmatically 
that are excluded. What is “dogmatically”? Answer of Worces- 
ter’s Dictionary — positively. A man who believes there is no 
God, but who will not say so positively, may call himself a Free 
Religionist, according to Mr. Potter. So a Unitarian who denies 
the Trinity in his heart, but will not say so positively, may call him- 
self a Trinitarian. Dr. Bellows thinks a great many do, but that 
they had better not. He says, however, that Atheists call them- 
selves Unitarians. We think ¢hey had better not. 


Mora Entuusiasm. Says Dr. Manning in his recent work, 
“Tt is the tendency of a great truth, when one has embraced it, 
to make him a missionary. Just in proportion as he values it, he 
feels bound to proclaim it, and to bring other men into it. We see 
this inspiration of truth nobly shown in the martyr ; changed to a 
demon in the persecutor ; manifested with heavenly beauty in Him 
who went about teaching in the villages of Galilee.” 


TuIs ITEM Is FOR THE Boys, many of whom have been amused 
and wonder-stricken at feats in ventriloquism which, when well per- 
formed, seem more miraculous even than any which Home the 
spiritualist accomplishes. Ventriloquism was, in fact, the secret 
of a great deal in ancient times which was palmed off as super- 
natural. Some think this was the art practiced as “ soothsay- 
ing,” referred to in Acts xvi. 16, and that the voice of the Memnon 
Statue, that gave out music when the morning rays first touched it, 
was the voice of the priest ventriloquizing. Ventriloquism was 
long thought to be a natural gift, dependent on some peculiar and 
mysterious construction of the vocal organs. Not so, say the know- 
ing ones; and “The American Home-Book of Indoor Games, 
Amusements and Occupations,” by Mrs. Caroline L. Smith, has a 
chapter on this subject, in which directions are given whereby any 
bright boy may understand and acquire this mysterious art and 
make it a source of innocent amusement to himself and friends. 
The book contains also a great many other things vastly useful to 
the young folks, pertaining to games, puzzles, enigmas, Christmas 
trees, natural magic, sketching, raising flowers, &c.; good things 
for them to learn as helps for diffusing innocent pleasure through 
the home circle and the social circle, and add brightness to the sun- 
shine of daily life. ; 
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“Goop HEALTH” has an article from “ Chambers’ Journal” 
which condemns late dinner hours. It says that our forefathers 
had done half a day’s work by the time their descendants think of 
rising, and that candles and gas have in one sense demoralized the 
world. It sums up as follows: “Within four hundred years the 
dinner hour has gradually moved through twelve hours of the day, 
from nine A.M. to nine P.M. Nature, however, will revenge herself 
on fashion, and have her own way in the long run; for as the din- 
ner hour becomes gradually later, it must inevitably return to the 
early hours of past centuries ; and the Irishman’s description of 
his friend’s habits will be literally true of us, for we shall not dine 
till to-morrow.” 


“THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER” started at the beginning of the 
year under new auspices. Mr. Bush retires and Mr. Mumford 
appears as sole editor. It has become one of the most readable 
papers that are published, and since Mr. Mumford has been con- 
nected with it has sparkled with unwonted life. May it have an 
ever-lengthening list of subscribers so long as it will demonstrate by 
its genial spirit how religion can be liberal without ceasing to be 


Christian, and Christian without ceasing to be liberal. 


“THE LoNpDoN INQUIRER,” of Dec. 9, has a review of our arti- 
cle on “Converging Lines.” The reviewer writes in a very fair 
and candid spirit, but enters very imperfectly into the thought of 
our article, and sometimes misses it altogether. We said in the 
article, “Christ, as an object of prayer and of Divine honors, 
stands for nothing finite and mortal in the mind of any intelligent 
worshiper.” He stands, we are bound to suppose, in such minds 
for the Divine Logos which John says was in the beginning with 
God and was God, that is, was God revealing himself. This, we 
suppose, is what good, intelligent, Christian people worship when 
they worship God in Christ, and the finite, suffering humanity is 
only symbol and scaffolding, and they rise above and beyond it. 
They no more worship a finite, suffering man when they worship 
God in Christ than the Naturalist worships stones and trees when 
he worships God in nature. To which the reviewer replies: “It 
seems to us, however, that if we prayed to a tree we shoudd worship 
it, even though we might explain that what we reverenced was not 
the vegetable substance, but the revelation of God’s goodness in 
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the tree.” Certainly you would ; but that is supposing your fellow- 
worshipers pray to the finite, suffering body of Christ, and not to 
“Immanuel, God with us,” whom they find revealed in him. It is 
assuming that a tree, as revealing God in nature, is any just com- 
parison with the Christ as revealing God in his fullness. Those 
who worship God in Christ intelligently see in Christ the summing 
up of all the Divine disclosures ; what all the trees and all the ob- 
jects of nature and ali finite humanity and all the universe beside 
fail to give, — God in his personality, where the worshiper enters 
into communion with him as nowhere else. Very likely Christ may 
not be all this to the reviewer. But he is to others, — and why not 
enter into their thought, and do justice to it, instead of charging 
them persistently with idolatrous worship? 

But some do not thus worship God in Christ, but cleave to the 
finite in him; and the reviewer quotes the Litany to this effect. 
Very well: show such people their error and their danger. But 
you will show orthodoxy its error to a great deal better purpose by 
first doing it full justice, especially when a great many in its ranks 
have done with effete dogmas and are just as good monotheists as 
we are, and know very well that our fight with them half the time 
is a fight with men of straw, which we are setting up and knocking 
down continually. And we can assure our reviewer, from some 
experience, of our most profound conviction that the great danger 
of Unitarians is, not finding too much truth in the orthodoxy of 
to-day, but rejecting views of Christianity merely because ortho- 
doxy includes them, and thus springing by a too fierce resilience 
into the region of negations. It is very true, doubtless, that ortho- 
doxy in England is less fluid than in America, and so very likely 
Unitarianism may be. Both ought to be fluid enough to be pro- 
gressive, and progressive in the right direction, — towards the heart 
of Christianity, where both might some day meet ; not towards the 
circumference, and beyond it into blank naturalism or into nowhere. 
Large numbers of Unitarians go to Trinity Church, in Boston, be- 
cause they say the rector preaches such a liberal Christianity, — 
preaches it, that is, with such depth and breadth and comprehen- 
sion. If Unitarianism means to be a church of the future, it must 
not get insulated on a narrow peak of doctrine, while the stream of 
progress is sweeping broadly and grandly by. It should include all 
that is good in orthodoxy, and a great deal more, while rejecting its 
errors, 
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CLoup-Pictures, by Francis H. Underwood, comprises four 
sketches, finely written, evincing much culture and classic taste and 
range of imagination. Two of them, “Herr Regenbogen’s Con- 
cert” and “A Great Organ Prelude,” are criticisms on music framed 
in a good deal of fancy-work. And the other two, “The Exile of 
Von Adelstein’s Soul” and “Topankalon,” are tales: one showing 
up the old beliefs in astrology and witchcraft with all the incanta- 
tions behind the scenes, the other showing the power of womanly 
grace, goodness, and gentleness to charm and subdue the savage 
passions of men. The stories are pleasantly and gracefully told, 
and the book shows elegantly in tinted paper, clear type, and gilt 
binding. Lee & Shepard. 


HALF-TRUTHS AND THE TRUTH is the title of a volume of lec- 
tures by Rev. J. M. Manning, D.D., on the origin and development 
of prevailing forms of unbelief, considered in relation to the nature 
and claims of Christianity. Dr. Manning’s plan embraces an ex- 
amination and confutation of Pantheism and Positivism, and the 
‘present work is taken up with the former. As a popular work, or 
rather as a work adapted to younger students, and as furnishing 
them provisionally with a knowledge of the pantheistic philosophy, 
we consider it a good book and well adapted to its end. As a 
purely philosophical work, or as satisfying any mind prone to phi- 
losopical studies, it would be very inadequate. Pantheists generally 
call themselves theists of a higher order, and brand Theism as 
Anthropomorphism. Any system which ascribes personality to the 
Divine Being is to them Anthropomorphism. Dr. Manning’s defi- 
nitions are not all faultless, as for instance where he makes Pan- 
theism mean that God includes all reality, The true issue between 
Theism and all forms of Anti-theism we take to be that the former 
places the Word “in the beginning,” the others at the evd of the crea- 
tion. With the former, Reason and self-conscious intelligence are at 
the centre, and originate and guide the evolutions of nature. With 
the latter they are a pale fringe on the circumference, and only flash 
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out from a human brain, while unconscious force is at the centre. 
The former affirms final causes. With the latter they are impossi- 
ble. Dr. Manning does not lose the true issue ;.and his argument, 
though popular, we think is a strong and a good one. Lee & Shep- 
ard. 


PROPHETIC IMPERIALISM; or, the Prophetic Entail of Imperial 
Power. By Joseph L. Lord, of the Boston Bar. Hurd & Hough- 
ton. 

This is an essay whose object is to throw light on a portion of 
ancient prophecy ; to show the place of the imperial dominion given 
to Nebuchadnezzar in God’s~providential economy or government 
of the world. The argument is very well put, and is equally good 
for Greek and Roman imperialism. The imperial power served the 
great plan of Providence in holding the smaller nationalities in 
some sort of unity, so that the Divine Word could have course 
through them all. Imperialism wrought the highways for the divine 
messengers to pass over. This little book of ninety-six pages gives 
the reader glimpses of a comprehending unity in the histories of the 
great dynasties of the world; all of them subserying the end of a 
universal spiritual kingdom which is finally to prevail. 


Day unto Dayis a good little book for every-day use, contain- 
ing very pregnant passages Scriptural and poetical, with aphorisms 
well selected and arranged under every day of the year. The 
reader, if he uses it to good purpose, can begin every day’s work, 
or every day’s pleasure, with good and wise thoughts sounding their 
music through his soul to help and cheer him on. The book is 
published for the American Unitarian Association. 


ALLEGORIES OF Lire. By Mrs. J. S. Adams. Boston: Lee & 

Shepard. 

We have been very much impressed by the spirit and power of 
this book. There is something a little unnatural in it, as there 
almost always must be in fables and allegories. But we have read 
it with interest. Its tone and purpose commend themselves to our 
best feelings. If there is something a little too sombre in its color- 
ing, it is not wanting in the higher lights which shine through the 
darkness and on the overshadowing clouds imprint pictures of the 
most transcendent joy and beauty. 





